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They Lighten your Work e 


If You Are a Teacher with more work 
than you can handle, you will find these Units 
a lifesaver in planning and carrying through 
the Social Studies and Elementary Science 


courses required by your state curriculum. 


If You Are a Teacher just returning 
to work after several years away from it—let 
They 


can be on your desk constantly, ready for in- 


these Units be your “refresher course.” 


stant use or study, ready to help you meet 


your teaching needs. 


VERY TEACHER 


These | \ NT R [ ( TO R [ \ ITS are Timesaving and Inspiring 


They are Inexpensive « 









4. for $1.00 


Look Over This List and select the 
ones that will fit your particular problems. 
Then see how little it costs to have these 


proven helps in your own schoolroom. 


Each Unit Includes 8 pages 1234” by 
9%,,”", with lesson text for primary, middle, 
and upper grade levels, teaching suggestions. 
and a large picture to use as an approach to 
the subject. With this pamphlet is a sheet 
(39” x 1254”) of 25 or more pictures to illus- 
trate the unit (no printing on the back). 


Send Your Order VOW and have these helpful tools of teach- 


ing within the next few days. 


Simply write a letter to Dept. TU, 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y., saying “Send me 
the following INSTRUCTOR UNITS,” listing the numbers you need. 
Send $1.00 for each 4 Units you order (and add extra Units to your 


order at the same 25-cent rate). Single Units are $.30 each. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





Airplanes 1 Cotton 55 
American Citizenship 57 Desert Life 4] 
Animal. 3 The Earth’s Surface 51 
Astronomy 8 Electricity a4 
Australia 63 Eskimos 4 
Birds 32 Exploring the World 1] 
Boat- 12 Family Life 30 
Books 25 Farm Life l4 
Character Education 31 Fire and Fuel 49 
Christmas Customs 34 Fishing 13 
Christmas Music 35 Food 6 
City Life 15 Grains 56 
Clothing 26 ~=History of Democracy 59 
Colonial Life 50 ~=Holland 23 
Communication 2 Indians 40) 
Community Life 46 ~— Insects 44 








CHOOSE THE UNITS THAT WILL HELP YOU 


Japan 45 Rocks and Minerals 5 
Light — 42 Safety Education 24 
Lumbering 52 Science and Commerce 
Mexico 18 Science and Industry 58 
— = _ om ures 28 
National Parks 47 SI omer : - 
The Nation's Hea!th 62 South America 3 
Nesuedl Meseusees 16 Switzerland ‘ 
Old Stone Age 53 Thrift ; 21 
Old World Gifts 10 Transportation li 
Our Democracy 61 Trees 9 
Our Schools 37 Weather 19 
Pioneer Life 20 Wild Flowers 36 
Plant Life 39 World Peace 29 
The Post Office 27 World Trade 38 
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THE 
CHILDREN’S CORNER 


9) 


THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. Send only verse that 
cach child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class as a 
whole. Assignments should not be given out in advance. Contributions must be sent 
by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and address of the school 
and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also state the conditions 
under which the verse was written. Use a separate sheet for each verse, which 
should bear the child’s name and school, and the teacher’s name. Address contribu- 
tions for The Children’s Corner to: 
The Children’s Corner 
THe INsTRUCTOR 
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Dansville, N.Y. 


A WooppeckER 


| saw a woodpecker one day. 

[he woodpecker was flying away. 
The woodpecker stopped in a tree 
To sing a little song to me. 


MaRILYN NANNEN, 2nd Grade 


District 8, Ellicottville, N.Y. 
DorotHy JOHNSTON, Teacher 


Our Fiac 


When I am in school, 

I like to think 

That high above the trees, 
The American flag, 

Red, white, and blue, 

Is flying in the breeze. 


Virncinta Moraes, 3rd Grade 
Donna Public Schools, Donna, Texas 
Georcia Mak BatLey, Teacher 


A War Stamp 


mam a little ten-cent stamp, 


I'm a very bright color, you see. 
I help the Army and Navy 
On land and on the sea. 


Mito Woon, 4¢h Grade 
School No. 5, Albany, N.Y. 
DororHEA C. HapseELL, Teacher 


THe LitrLe BuTTERFLY 


I saw a little butterfly 
With different colors, too; 
But when I tried to catch him, 
He flew and flew and flew. 


Bossie Lone, 4th Grade 
Isom School, Luther, Mont. 
Ester §. Geiser, Teacher 


I WONDER 


[ wonder what it is like 

To have spring in foreign lands; 

| wonder what spring is like 

In those Sahara Desert sands. 

| wonder about far off Greece; 

That’s where all beauty doesnot cease. 

I wonder about the land of Spain. ° 

Is there a place called Mulberry Lane? 

And while I’m wondering about you and 
you 

| wonder if you're wondering about me 
too. 


Eva ApostaL, 5th Grade 


Oakridge School, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Etstt PuTERBAUGH, Teacher 


THe Ovp Garpen PatH 
When it’s snowing in the winter, 
And the tree limbs heavy hang, 
And the roads are nearly covered 
With the snow and sleet and rain, 


Then we gather in the kitchen 
Near the warm old kitchen stove, 
Where the fire is the warmest 
And we know we won’t be cold. 


Then we look out through the window, 
See the snow is falling fast, 

And the trees are almost reaching 

To the old, old garden path. 


Joy ANprews, 6th Grade 
East Pearl Hill School, Carthage, Mo. 
CATHRYN CLark, Teacher 


Hevre WIN THE War 


I love the good old U.S.A., 
The Land of Liberty, 

And you can bet that Uncle Sam 
Will always keep it free. 


With planes, and tanks, and submarines, 
And ships they build each day, 
They'll go on fighting to the end 
In our own Yankee way. 


Men are going every day 
To fight on land or sea, 
And when it’s won 
We know that we forever will be free. 


So let’s get going right away 
To help our Uncle Sam. 
We'll do our part to help the boys— 
God bless them every man. 
Betry Fickett, 6¢h Grade 
Woodland School, Woodland, Maine 
Mary E. Hoisrook, Teacher 


VicTOoRY 
Some day under bluer skies, 
When peace is restored and 
dies, 
When free men will sing of freedom gay, 
And women will bake while children 
play, 
All the world will its old ways mend, 
For strife, starvation, and horror will 
end. 


tyranny 


WiLttiaM GycryNuk, 6th Grade 
Texas Ave. School, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Marcaret Cain, Co-operating Teacher 
Harotp ALTMAN, Student Teacher 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Free or unrhymed verse is natural to 
young children. They will express them- 
selves in more poetic form if we do not 
force a rhyme. 

_ The lines below were written by a 
hrst-grade child. 


After the Rain 


You make us happy, sun. 
You shine on the water 
And make it look like gold. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1943 


This verse would not have been writ- 
ten if rhyme, or even regularity in the 
rhythm pattern, had been demanded. 
Rhyme and pattern are later develop- 
ments, but even with older children free 
verse should be encouraged. Read to the 
children unrhymed verses by Hilda 
Conkling and other child poets. Lines 
from the Psalms and Shakespeare may 
also be used as illustrations for unrhymed 
verse to encourage better writing. 
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No. 2 


AID- UCATOR POSTERS _— 


FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS SATURDAY 
EVENING POST AND LADIES HOME JOURNAL COVERS 
WITH EASY TO UNDERSTAND LESSONS. Printed on Heavy 
Paper, Size 26" x 39". 


A DISPLAY THAT JUST NATURALLY ATTRACTS A 
CHILD'S ATTENTION WITH A LESSON 
THAT LASTS. 


TEACHERS’ COMMENTS: “I love them all.” “The most beautiful 


and effective posters for visual education I have yet seen.” 





Cut out NOVELTY PRESS, INC., 292 Madison Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 

‘ Gentlemen: For the enclosed 50c please send me AID-UCATOR 
and mail the POSTER No..... shown above, together with your display folder 
coupon now illustrating the complete set of 12 posters. | understand that if | 

: am not completely satisfied with my AID-UCATOR POSTER | may 
with 50c return it within 5 days and receive a full refund. 
for one poster i ~_ - 
or $3.00 for 12. 
Address os 




















INDIVIDUAL HELP 
or 
STUDENT HANDS! 











Here’s the secret of progress in penmanship: A — 
point that suits each pupil’s natural inclinations! An 
this is where Esterbrook offers individual help. For no 
other pen-maker produces so wide a variety of point styles! 
You can equip each pupil with his or her particular number 
~<aits tellin increasing speed, improving legibility! 
And Esterbrook Steel Pens are economical. Moderately 
priced... strong... durable . . . corrosion-resistant. Your 
stationer or school-supply house will be glad to quote on 
Esterbrook. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


bstertrvok 


“WE'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER” 
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Dear READER: 

Happy New Year! We have a few hints for you concerning you 
list of resolutions this year. Why not resolve to: introduce a ner 
and stimulating study in your classroom (see our new aviation depar. 
ment, “Facts for Future Flyers,” pages 10-11); improve your meth 
ods of presenting the old stand-bys (see “Teaching the Three R's’ 
pages 12-15); plan a study of manners (“Why Etiquette?” page 5) 
help your pupils in “Making the School Lunch a Part of Learning 
Activities,” page 22; and encourage an appreciation of the “Opps. 
tunities for Children in a Democracy” (Illustrated Unit of Wor 
pages 41-50). Also among your most important resolutions are thee 
about you. Answer the questionnaire on page 54 and, after scoring 
yourself, consider the articles on pages 55-56. 

We know your first and best resolution is to help win the wz 
and that is what you are doing when you join the National Nutriti« 
Drive. (See pages 62-63.) Read of other ways you and your pupi 
can participate in the war effort, on page 8. 

To assist you in fulfilling your many resolutions are “Your Cow- 
selor Service,” pages 57-59, “Treasure-Trove for the Busy Teacher’ 
page 68, and “Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” pages 51-5) 
You will find “The Children’s Corner,” “Let’s Laugh,” and “Hor 
to Use the Handwork” on pages 1, 3, and 4, respectively. 


PRIMARY GRADES MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADS 


THe New YEAR AND Time: THE NEw YEAR AND Tot 
pages 36, 37, 51. SEASONAL: 17, pages 25, 36. SEASONAL: 17,1) 
19, 20, 30-31, 36, 37. 36, 37. 















FRANKLIN AND THRIFT: 7, 9, 
23, 37, 51. Patriotic: §, 8, 9, 
10-11, 19, 26, 33, 37, 39, 41-50, 
$51, $2. (See Nutrition and 
Safety.) 


NuTRITION: 22, 62-63. SAFETY: 
17, 38. 


HANpDworK: 4, 26, 28, 30-31, 
32, 33, $1, $2, 57. CREATIVE 
Activities: 1, 4, 28, 30-31, 32, 
33, 38, 52. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 36, 37, 38, 
39. Svories: 20. 


Units: 18, 23, 41-50. SEart- 
WORK: 9, 17. 


Toot Susyects: arithmetic: 9, 
$1, 52, 58; language: 1, 51, 53, 
59; penmanship: 14-15, 59; 
reading: 9, 12, $1, 58; spelling: 
12. 


Art: the cover, 16, 34-35. 
Music: 36, 39, 57. 


Sociat StrupieEs: 10-11, 18, 19, 
23, 41-50, 52, 53, 58. ScrENCE: 
$2, 58. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 7, 8, 
20, 22, 23, 36, 37, 38, 41-50, 52. 
VisuaL Epucation: the cover, 7, 
10-11, 15, 17, 19, 23, 34-35, 
41-50, 57. 


FRANKLIN AND THRIFT: 7, 2} 
25, 37, 40. Parrioric: 5, 8, I 
i, 2B, 2B, 35, FH, DA 
41-50, 51, 52. (See Nutritin 
and Safety.) 


NuTRITION: 22, $1, 62-63 
SAFETY: 17. 


HANDWOoRK: 4, 26, 27, 28, 
30-31, 32, 33, 52, 57. CREATM 
Activities: 1, 4, §, 27, 28, 32 
33. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 36, 37, 3), 
40. Srories: 5, 20, 21. 


Units: 23, 41-50. Tests: 2 
25. 


Toot SuByects: arithmetic: 1) 
24, 51, 52, 58; language: 1,7 
51, 53, $9; penmanship: 5 
reading: 12, 58; spelling: 12, 5 


ArT: the cover, 16, 34-3) 
Music: 36, 39, 57. 


Soctat Srupies: 5, 10-11, 1! 
23, 24, 25, 29, 37, 41-50, 5! 
52, 53, $8. ScrENCE: 10-1! 
32, 32, $&. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: §, 7, 
20, 22, 23, 25, 36, 37, 40, 4! 
50. Visuat EpucaTIoN: 
cover, 7, 10-11, 17, 19, 23, 2% 
29, 34-35, 41-50, 57. 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Of those you have heard, 
what one was the most amusing? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
you will receive a check from us for 
one dollar. Address: Let’s Laugh, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


The first and second grades were study- 
ing the life of George Washington, who 
was described as driving to his home in 
a coach, 

“Why did George Washington ride in a 
coach?” asked the teacher. 

The children were silent. Then one 
little first-grade girl answered seriously, 
“Probably because George Washington 
couldn’t get any tires.” 


Goria EBERHARDT 
Exeter, Nebraska 


The teacher placed the two words 
deer and dear on the blackboard and 
asked whether anyone could explain the 
difference. 

Jack immediately raised his hand and 
said, “The first one is wild and the sec- 
ond one is tame.” 


CHARLOTTE M. Goop 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Little John, three and a half years old, 
was given a toy elephant without a tail. 

Grandmother: “John, why has your 
elephant no tail?” 

John: “Because.” 

Grandmother, insistently: “Now, John, 
I want to know why your elephant has 
no tail.” 

John, after some moments: “During 
the duration they are not putting tails 
on elephants.” 


CATHERINE FISHER 
Alexandria, Virginia 


The history class was engaged in a dis- 
cussion of Egyptian pyramids, and the 
fact that some of them contain mummies 
prompted the teacher to ask, “What are 
mummies, Alice?” 

Alice replied brightly, “Why, mum- 
mies are things that tell you what to do 
and what not to do.” 


MINNIE H. ROBERTSON 
Randleman, North Carolina 


During a geography class, while study- 
ing various kinds of grain, the teacher 
asked, “What is bread?” 

Catherine replied, “Bread is the stuff 
that you put on the outside of sand- 
wiches,” 

Doris Myers MorRTON 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois 


The second-grade class was coloring 
Pictures of a collie dog. In a discussion 
of colors, brown and white had been 
selected. The teacher discovered that 
Junior was using bright red. 

“Junior, why do you use red? 
saw a red dog.” 

Junior replied, “I know, but this is 
going to be a bloodhound.” 


REGINA DRAKE 
Lisbon, Iowa 


I never 


THE INSTRUCTOR, January 1943 


. Benny, aged four, had just eaten a 
huge piece of custard pie, all but the 
crust. When asked whether he wanted 
another piece, he replied hastily, “No, 
Mother, but would you fill this bottom 
up again, please?” 

Lois SHAUGHNESSY 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Leslie, aged six, picked up the funny 
paper one day and looked at it. Soon 
he disgustedly threw the paper in the 
corner, saying, “I’m not going to school 
any more.” 

“Why not, dear?” asked his mother. 

Leslie replied, “Oh, I’ve gone to school 
one whole week and I can’t even read 
the funnies.” 


ELIZABETH GUTE 
Spokane, Washington 


Little Anna came into the schoolroom 
with eyes shining. “Oh, teacher,” she 
cried, “I have a new baby sister and she 
weighs 7 pounds and 9 cents!” 


MARTHA ANDERSON 
Odessa, Texas 


“Auntie, what does b-o-o-k spell?” 
“Book.” 
“What does b-o-k spell?” 
“That does not spell a word.” 
“Then why do you always say, “That 
will b-o-k’?” (Be O.K.) 
Nancy Rose 
Breckenridge, Minnesota 


Two-year-old Eddie was trying to join 
in a game with older children, but he 
had trouble following the rules. One of 
the older boys said, “Oh, he doesn’t 
count.” 

Eddie indignantly replied, “I do count, 
too! One, two, three, four, five, six!” . 

Jo ANN MULHOLLAN 
Belton, Texas 


In a rural-school music class, the 
teacher asked the upper grades, “In what 
time is this song written?” 

A first-grade pupil, listening in, 
promptly answered, “In school time.” 

Hazev Tripp 
Lemon Grove, California 


When Carol Sue came from school the 
first day, Mrs. Brown, her neighbor, in- 


quired, “How do you like school?” 
“Well,” said Carol Sue, “I like recess 
the best.” 


Georcia C. VICTOR 
Albia, Iowa 


Elizabeth, aged five, often helps her 
mother by shelling peas. One day she 
was given some lima beans to shell. 
Noticing that she was not making much 
headway, her mother asked the reason. 
Elizabeth replied, “These beans are hard- 


er to unbutton than the others.” 


Lots SHAUGHNESSY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Contributions for this column 
cannot be acknowledged, nor can 
they be returned if we are unable 
to use them. 











STEPS TO READING 


For sub-primary groups — 
kindergarten or first grade 


WE MEET NEW FRIENDS 


by Donald D. Durrell, Helen Blair 
Sullivan and Josephine McCarthy 


A workbook in four colors planned to develop 
abilities in “reading readiness”. Simply planned 
exercises to develop both auditory and visual 
discrimination or perception are included. 5 
Ct. m4 A tig at with oh d of 
children has dow importance of this simple 
program in overcoming causes of failure in 


beginning reading. 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW. YORK 


WORLD BOOK COMPAN 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 


7 LASS PINS EDAIS oe 
SB Sho. Hh Bre 
















Price 36 cents 
Teacher's Edition with page annotations 
40 cents 
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Here Is THE Book for 
Your Air Education Classes 


JUNIOR AVIATION SCIENCE 


By D. H. GRIMM Price $ .90 


Tet he is a practical textbook on the fundamen- 
Air Education for pupils in Grades 7 and 8. 

Warten, by D. H. Grimm (featured author in this 
issue of The INSTRUCTOR) the book explains ~ 
elementary pura aviation, its history and 
velopment f rom the earliest times to the present, wih 
a glimpse i into thesfuture. There are many specially 

awn nddi Order your copy 
by mail today, Write for descriptive folder’ 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Puemenere a, 
100 Fifth Avenue ew York City 


Just what you need these 
days. a new P &1 Unit on 





ge tions, Send 10¢ for your 


copy. 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS 


an 
EVERYDAY ART COLORED 
PAPERS 
insure finest results. 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON 
COMPANY 
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218-318 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 






















Established 1885 A service for Colleges, Secondary and 


A a B E R T Elementary Schools. Good candidates 


TEACHERS AGENCY indemand. Send for Information. 
Member N.A.T.A. Corresponding Agencies: 


Home Office: 
25 E. Jackson Bivd.,Chicago 535 Fifth Ave., New York - Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


Certification booklet free to members. 


TEACHERS 











ALASKA AND THE WEST 


200% increase in calls this season. 
Register now for fall and emergency vacancies. 


Many positions still open. 
Good teachers 
needed~all departments. 28 years placement service. New 
Certification data free to members. 





School administrators in al! the states from Maine to California in- 
clusive are requesting that we recommend teachers to them for 


AGENCY their teaching staffs. We are interested in further registfation of 
CHICAGO teachers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have in mind 
continued advancement in the teaching field. Member of N.A.T.A, 


Our'Service is 


Address: 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Nationwide 


Chicago, Illinois. 








g Free Registration Free Registration N 


2 PS O_O 
ROCKY V7 TEACHERS Big Demand For Teachers =A 
7 * For Good Positions Throughout the West 
AGENCY 3 Send your name and address for information 
410 U.S. Nat Bann BLOG DENveR. COLO 


CLARK-BREWE 


NEW YORK ees SPOKANE 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Building, eva Cro for degree candidates. 
Grade Teachers Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 


High School Course 
at eC LUIZEE ‘Many Finish in 2 Years 


as rapidly as your time and abilittes permit. Fouivalent to rest- 
yy achool work — for entrance to col ard H.S. 
texts sapplied. awarded. Credit for H. S, sub, already 
com: . Uf demred, Free Bulletin on request. 
H-123, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


Teachers in great demand. Full 
program of preparation for 5. "heed 





Unexcelled 
Service 
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Hughes Teachers Agency 

5 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
You never before had such an opportunity to 
advance professionally and financially. You 
probably never will have such an opportunity 
again. Why not cash in on it? 

2 Member — National Association Teachers Agencies we 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 "puotos Ly 


Finest real photo copies, size 2}4x3% 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 


OLIVE BROS.., Willmar, Minn. 


Oo ARTCRA 


FOR CLASSWORK, 
decorate burnt wood 










teaching. Elementary grades, 

kindergarten and nursery school. 

Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Special summer classes. 
Located Chicago's lovely North Shore 
near lake. Many recreational activities. B.E. degree 
conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 
certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 314-4 EVANSTON, Mi. 


PINS 55‘ RINGS ‘1? 


HI ~ a f= For your class or club. Over 
' gl) 300 designs. Finest quality. 
re ‘5 Write Boat. Metal Arts Oe. 
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patritle sublgct tor catalog f-1 *\om 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St, CHICAGO 








FUNK & WAGNALLS 


SCHOOL 


DICTIONARIES 
> fill every need! 


Concise Standard 
Dictionary 








words 589 pages. 5” x 612”. Sim- 
780 plified definitions. Only 90c 
pictures (unindexed ). With thumb 
index, $1.15 
KLAtee me Standard Junior 
meer School Dictionary 
1500 752 pages. Large, clear type, 
Shures terms especially selected for 
P younger readers. $1.48 
The Modern 
90,000 Dictionary 


words 


TO0O0 


pictures 


A bargain! Meets every aver- 
age practical requirement. 848 
pages. 534” x 814”. $1.25, un- 
indexed. Thumb indexed, $1.50 


New Comprehensive 
Standard Dictionary 


Large type, easy to read, half- 
tone and color illustrations. 
1022 pages. Size 64%,” x 9”. 

Thumb indexed, $2.50. 
Also published under the title, 
Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
High School Dictionary, $2.08 


Desk Standard 





50,000 


words 


1800 


pictures 





83,000 Dictionary 

words 902 pages. Fills every second- 
1200 ary school need. 64%,” x 9”. 
pictures $2.25 (unindexed), With 


thumb index, $2.75 


College Standard 
Dictionary 

Largest abridged dictionary 
published. 1343 pages. 614” 
x 9144”. Bible paper: unin- 
dexed, $3.50; indexed, $4.00 


ie lemelele) 


words 


2500 


pictures 





STANDARD 
throughout 
the world 








FREE descriptive circulars. 

Educational discounts, Funk & 

Wagnalls Co., 354 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL .. 
seas TESTS 


Save time and transportation cost by 
ordering your educational tests from this 
Test publications of leading pub- 


lishers are carried in stock. 


featured. 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 
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Ook OK 
Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 


lowa City, lowa 


, 
} 
} 
; 
: A twenty-four hour shipment service is 
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FORDE FO FOAMS 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
¥ 


is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on reguest. Please give 
name of school and approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 








, New London, Ohio 
y \ Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Kighth Grade Commencement 


‘ The popular | 








| 
| We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 








APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS 1 


On Genuine — Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 2'sx3'¢ guaran- 
teed, Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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"oge AFTER making Uncle Sam stand 
up, children will be able to create 
other standing figures—perhaps a farmer 
holding a sign with a slogan about saving 
food, a postman holding a sign reading 
“Address All Letters Plainly,” or a sailor 
or a soldier holding such a message as 
“Buy War Stamps to Help Us Fight.” 

Some children may wish to make 
standing girls and boys to hold place 
cards for a birthday party. Others may 
like to design children of many lands 
with the assistance of this stand-up 
pattern. 

The completed figure will help chil- 
dren draw other figures as follows. 

1. It will give them ideas for a hat 
which can be used in February for 
President Lincoln’s hat. 

2. Children often ask, “How 
draw a nose that looks like a man’s 
not like a boy’s?” Use this drawing as 
a model. Uncle Sam’s hands and ears 
and beard will also help them to draw 
pictures of men. 

This figure will be useful in draw- 
ing a child singing from a book. 


can lI 


Page THE pictures on this page will 
teach children how to draw many 
kinds of dogs in different positions and 
with different kinds of fur. 

By looking at these sketches they will 
be able to model dogs out of clay. Some 
can be modeled just as they are drawn. 
Others, the bloodhound for example, 
should have their front legs brought to- 
gether as one unit and the back legs as 
another unit so that the clay model will 
be stronger. Small thin legs modeled of 
clay break too easily. 

When children model these dogs they 
should be encouraged to pull the head, 
ears, tail, and legs out of a lump of clay. 
If small pieces of clay are stuck onto the 
body to make appendages, they will soon 
break off. 

Children will like to copy these dogs 
over and over until they can draw them 
from memory. Then they will draw 
other dogs which look something like 
these. Finally the drawing of dogs will 
be a part of their graphic vocabulary to 
use in Many creative projects. 


Page HERE is an excellent opportunity 

for children to make collections 
that can be kept in portfolios. In his 
folio a child may put many designs that 
he has made with finger paints and also 
designs originated by other children in 
the class. Each child may sign his name 
to the sheets he gives away. Perhaps the 
teacher may wish to create a finger-paint 
design for each child to keep in his folio. 
She will, of course, autograph each of 
her contributions. 

If the pattern is a small one like the 
upper and lower left ones on this page, 
a big sheet can be cut into many small 
sheets so that several children can have 
samples from it. If the pattern is a 
larger one, cutting may spoil it. 

Repeating a successful design with 
minor variations in order to give many 
children samples for their folios will pro- 
vide the makers with much practice. A 
child who makes attractive designs will 
receive recognition from his classmates. 





JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


vege THE letters on this page will help 
children to cut out letters for 
posters. Or the letters can be painted 
with brushes or made with paste sticks. 
This page illustrates an important prin- 
ciple which can be used many times in 
planning posters. Have some light letters 
on dark and some dark letters on light 
and the result will be more easily read. 

Children will like to draw a head of 
Uncle Sam similar to this one. Sixth- and 
seventh-graders will try to shade the face 
with sketchy lines as it is done here. 

Illustrative material of this kind is 
necessary in order to keep the children 
from getting into a rut. 

After drawing Uncle Sam’s face, some 
boys will begin to be interested in draw- 
ing faces of farmers, policemen, and so 
on. Others will go on drawing faces 
and will become interested in making 
cartoons. 


Pages 
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oss WHEN the children have made 


many borders they will become 
so enthusiastic about them that they will 
draw them on everything—even arith- 
metic papers. Their borders often show 
apples, pears, marbles, trees, flowers, cups, 
candy canes, and so on. Sometimes num- 
bers are arranged in a very decorative 
way. Borders on social-studies papers 
not only add color but often make the 
subject matter more understandable. For 
example, the border on a composition 
about trains could represent the scenery 
one sees from a train. A border on a 
theme about Mexico might be Mexican 
peons and heavily laden burros. 

When children write letters to their 
fathers, brothers, and uncles in the 
armed forces, they can add little colored 
borders of home activities which will be 
very welcome. Some will draw humor- 
ous borders. Colored pencils will work 
better for tiny borders than crayons or 
paint. 


7 THIS glider should prove satis- 

factory because it was designed by 
a fifth-grade teacher who knows what 
middle-graders can do. Usually designs 
of this sort are too difficult for ten-year- 
old children. 

It will be most welcome at this time 
when children are very enthusiastic about 
planes, because of the war. As a result 
of their making this simple glider, some 
children may wish to construct model 
airplanes to assist in the identification of 
various types of war planes. 

We learn everything by doing. The 
more things a child makes, the more he 
can make. After he has made many 
things from patterns, he will begin to 
invent construction problems of his own. 


"g° ON THIS page are some of the 

symbols that children like and use 
most often in patriotic designs. These 
symbols are effective when some are cut 
from blue paper and others from red. 
Some white letters can be pasted on 
strips of blue or red paper and the strips 
pasted on the poster. In other parts of 
the poster red letters may be pasted on 
white paper. Children can learn much 
about dark and light patterns in the way 
they arrange the words. Sometimes it 
helps to have more red on the poster or 
more blue rather than equal amounts of 


blue and red. 















FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 


Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 
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How to Develop Good Manners in Grades 5-8 


How to Behave 


CHESTER A. ROBINSON 
Principal, J. S. Kendall School, 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


Lways remember to obey these rules, 
A and our school will be a happy 
place,” said the pupil committee that 
made the following list of rules governing 
good behavior at school. 

1. Go at once to your own seat after 
removing your wraps. 

2. Dispose of wastepaper properly. 

3. Always rise when spoken to. 

4. Wait to raise your hand until an- 
other pupil is through speaking. 

§, Stand when reciting. You are in 
poor posture when leaning on your desk. 

6. Be careful not to interrupt a per- 
son who is talking to someone else. 

7. Pass behind people instead of in 
front of them. 

8. To laugh reasonably at an amusing 
remark or happening is natural, but it is 
rude and unkind to make a girl or boy 
feel ridiculous. 

9. Hold swinging doors for those per- 
sons walking behind you. 

10. If something is dropped, pick it up 
promptly. 

11. Borrow the belongings of others 
only with permission. 

12. Get the habit of using “Excuse 
me,” “Please,” and “Thank you.” 

13. On being introduced, the class 
should rise and say, “Good morning” or 
“Good afternoon.” 

14. If a visitor says good-by, the class 
Me should rise and say, “Good-by, Mr. (Mrs. 
yrare fim or Miss) - 
_ 15. Keep to the right side in the corri- 
12% dors and pass through the hallways quiet- 
ly. Do not run or slide on the stairs. 
Watch where you are going. 

16. Have sufficient pride in your 
school to help keep the corridors, stairs, 
and lavatories clean. 

17. Always ask permission to enter 
the principal’s office. 

18. Be kind and thoughtful to each 
other at all times, helping the children 
smaller than you are. 























Daniel Webster 


gma and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable!” So said Daniel 
Webster in a speech before the United 
States Senate in 1830. It was a great 
speech, and it established Webster as an 
orator and statesman. 

Webster was born in New Hampshire. 

As a child he was frail in health. His 
mother recognized his fine mind and 
saw that her son received an excellent 
education. 
- for He was graduated from. Dartmouth 
mes Wg llege, after which he taught school to 
cade. 4'*!p educate his brother. Later he stud- 
vhen Wed and practiced law with success. 

Webster settled in Boston and soon 
Won a position of importance and dis- 


E, NI tinction. He was a gifted speaker and his 
influence was widespread. A_ believer 
19 INSTRUCTOR, January 1943 








Do you teach etiquette in any grade 
from five to eight? If so, this col- 
umn is for you, a regular feature on 
the problems of the ten-to-fourteen- 
year age group. We should be glad 
to have you tell us how you are 
handling problems of etiquette, and 
what you would like to see included 
here. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 





19. Remember to keep up a good rep- 
utation for your school, especially on 
your way to and from school when other 
persons judge the school by your actions. 


We Studied Manners 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, 
San Bernardino, California 


‘e ATTEMPTING to develop an interest 
in manners last year, | wondered just 
what the children’s chief interests in the 
matter were. I wondered, also, whether 
we don’t often attempt to impose our 
interests on the pupils. 

We allow the children to express their 
interests in social studies, and we try to 
develop our units around class interests, 
with considerable guidance, of course. 
The success of such planning caused me 
to apply the same principles to the teach- 
ing of etiquette. The results were very 
satisfactory. 

In a discussion period on manners, the 
children learned why it is necessary to 
have a behavior code, what the value of 
good manners is, and so on. Then I asked 
them, “What manners are most impor- 
tant among well-bred people? What cus- 
toms and courtesies are observed? What 
things do adults do that you consider nec- 
essary to children’s good manners, too?” 

When children are ill-mannered, it is 
usually because of ignorance rather than 
intention. Our discussion tended to con- 
firm this theory. The children were 
very interested in the common courtesies 


* 


in a strong national government, he en- 
deavored to promote that form of gov- 
ernment in the United States. 

From 1830 to 1850, Webster was in 
the United States Senate. He never re- 
alized his ambition to become president 
of the United States. However, he served 
his country both long and well, and is 
remembered as a truly great American. 


Robert E. Lee 


N° FINER example of devotion to 
duty may be found than in the 
life of Robert E. Lee. A military genius 
and a leader of men, he served the South 
in the Civil War. 

When the break came he was offered 
command of the Union Army, but he re- 
fused and resigned his commission to take 


which we all observe, and through subtle 
directing, they chose those “essential” 
ones that we all need to know and to 
practice. 

Then we started to learn about them. 
We divided the class into groups, much 
as we do for dramatizations. Each group 
studied one manners problem and dem- 
onstrated the correct solution to the 
class. One group took the problem of 
how to introduce a new playmate to 
Mother; another, how to greet a stran- 
ger inquiring for Father; another, how to 
treat a newcomer at school, and so on. 

As each group gave its “Manners 
Play,” we evaluated it, pointing out the 
best points and suggesting other ways to 
improve the handling of that particular 
etiquette problem. 

After we had studied our list of basic 
problems, we decided to have a question 
box in which any person could drop ques- 
tions about manners. We found an- 
swering the questions very instructive. 
The entire class was seriously interested 
in the whole matter, and we decided 
there are certain conventional manners, 
but the best general rule is the old one, 
“Politeness is to do and say the kindest 
thing in the kindest way.” We adopted 
this as the motto for our Service Club, 
and during club meetings we allotted a 
certain amount of time for members to 
tell of the courteous and thoughtful 
things they had seen other club mem 
bers do during the week. 

In studying the conventional courte- 
sies, we found that many of our manners 
have interesting origins. The children 
were particularly interested in the origin 
of the custom of handshaking. (In early 
times the offering of the right hand was 
a sign of friendship—since men carried 
weapons in their right hands, and if they 
extended a right hand, it meant that 
they did not carry a weapon.) 

This study convinced me that children 
are interested in good manners, and that 
they can be taught the essentials of eti- 
quette if we but give our guidance. 


NEXT MONTH: A good outline 
for successful teaching of manners. 
You will want to use this method 
in your class. 





THEY MADE OUR COUNTRY GREAT 





his stand on the side of his native state, 
Virginia, and the Confederacy. 

Robert E. Lee was born at Stratford, 
Virginia. Educated at West Point, he 
graduated without a single demerit, sec- 
ond in rank in his class. In every way 
he was suited for the high position he 
held during the war. 

With singleness of purpose he devoted 
himself to the cause in which he believed. 
Today we honor Robert E. Lee as a hero 
and a gentleman. One test of his great- 
ness is that the years have increased our 
admiration and respect for him. 

After the war, though offered places 
of honor and wealth, Lee devoted his 
time and thought to education. He be- 
came president of Washington College, 
now known as Washington and Lee Uni- 


_ versity, which post he held until his 


death, four years later. 





ANNOUNCING 
UNITED AIR LINES’ 
NEW 


PICTORIAL STORY 
AVIATION KIT 


FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE LOWER GRADES 


While continuing to supply teachers 
with the popular revised 1942-43 Teach- 
ing Kits, United Air Lines is publishing 
on February 1, 1943, a special pictorial 
story Kit on aviation for the lower 
grades. 


Among other materials, this special 


aviation Kit for the lower grades will 
contain the following: 


(A) A teacher's manual of aviation pic- 
tures, stories, facts, and teaching 
suggestions for the lower grades. 


(B 


Twenty-four attractive pictures, 
9 in. x 12 in., all different, of 
planes and air travel. 


(C) Forty pictures, 9 in. x 12 in., of a 
Mainliner in flight, all alike, to be 
given to the pupils. 

(D) A beautifully colored picture of a 
plane for framing. 

(E) Colored postal cards and several 
sheets of air mail, air express, and 
air baggage stickers. 

(F) A practical directory of sources of 
illustrative materials and informa- 
tion about air transportation. 


Nominal charge of 25c postpaid 
will be made for each kit. 
Dept. of School and College Service 
UNITED AIR LINES 
5959 S. Cicero, Dept. B-1, Chicago, Hi. 

















COMPLETE READING GHART OUTFIT 
FOR 
ONLY 
$1.00 


For only $1.00 you can secure the 
Economy Chart Outfit which includes 
two charts or holders; 362 cards giving 
useful primary words, prefixes and 
suffixes; several alphabets of small and 
capital letters and an ample supply of 
punctuation marks, enough of every- 
thing to meet all requirements. An 
index filing box is provided for the 
cards. 

The outfit is useful for word recog- 
nition; silent, sight, and oral reading; 
in teaching phonics and spelling. It is 
also helpful in sentence and vocabulary 
building. Satisfaction guaranteed. Re- 
member that the complete Chart Outfit 
is only $1.00, postpaid. 


* 
HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 


If you want to know how to teach 
phonics so that your pupils will be able 
to use them profitably, you can get the 
information and help you want from 
Lida M. Williams’ popular book How 
to Teach Phonics, Revised and En- 
larged Edition. It presents sensible, 
practical, and up-to-the-minute pro- 
cedures for teaching phonics in grades 
1, 2, and 3. Its use will shorten the 
time needed to teach children to read. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: 40 
cents a copy, postpaid. 

. 


Economy Chart Outfit 


and $1.40 postpaid 


How to Teach Phonics 




















HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 








436 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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PATRIOTIC POSTERS 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Here are five timely tools of teaching, ready for your instant use. Each 
one treats a subject that is definitely in the minds of everyone today. 





THESE ten photographic ON white bristol, beauti- 
posters stress the great fully reproduced in non- 
heritage that is ours. marring ink, these ten 
Printed on bristol board photographie posters are 
10” x 13”, with nonmar- enclosed in a handsome 
ring ink, they represent red, white, and blue port- 
The Stars and Stripes. The folio. The subjects in- 





Statue of Liberty. The clude The Liberty Bell; 
White House, The Capitol. “The Minute Man”; The 





The Supreme Court Build- Alamo; Lee’s Home, Ar- 
ing. Independence Hall. lington; The Pan Ameri- 
The Washington Monu- ean Union; Mount Ver- 
ment, Monticello, The non; Bunker Hill Monu- 
Lincoln Memorial, and ment; Jefferson Memori- 
The Library of Congress. al; “The Pioneer Mother” ; 
all dear to the heart of and American Red Cross 
every American. Each of Headquarters. On_ the 
the posters carries valu- back of each poster is text 
able deseriptive material. suitable for children of 
Suggestions for the use of fourth grade and above. 
the posters are printed on Valuable teaching sugges- 
the red. white, and blue tions are printed on the 
portfolio. Price, _post- portfolio. Price. _post- 
paid: $1.00; only 80 cents paid: $1.00; only 80 cents 
to INstrucToR subscribers. to Instructor subseribers. 











HERE are ten posters, ; —— TRUE American ide 












10” .x 13”, on cardboard , rn t are presented in tk 
of different colors. One ’ > ava P a H ten posters which em 
contains the complete wis avtep Stamnes Be ale * i; * ateiasdisns size Health, Self-Cont 
text of the Preamble to cos avecte Hea 1 Coe cw oF or } CLEAN PUN Self-Reliance, Reliabi 


the United States Consti- 


4 + PARUSH JUSTICE. INSURE 4 
tution. Six more are de- 


“ =e Awe 
mws TO GAIN 


45M) ASM TOAN PYANSN CR Clean Play, Duty, 
sre teu: cee Workmanship, Teamw 






ANOQUCLITY PROWIDE AOS 





voted each to a separate . ; cer weaves . Kindnéss, and Loy 
FENC s) ' +E . c wt hn fix cope 

clause of the Preamble. gehts lies annem > s me ie On cardboard of seve 

Of the other three posters, ates Pe different. colors, 10” x! 











the posters are enck 
in a portfolio which} 
valuable teaching hint: 
the back. Price, 

: paid: $1.00; only 80 c 
to Instructor subscribe 
Matching sets of minis 
posters, 354” x 5”, pris 
on colored paper, are¢ 
closed in a_ miniat 
portfolio. You will w 
to have a set for each 


one pictures Independence 
Hall; one has portraits of 
leaders in the Constitu- 
tional Convention; and 
one lists ‘all the  sign- 
ers. With background 
materials and suggested 
correlations, printed on 
the handy portfolio, these 
posters are valuable for 
bulletin boards and for 
use by any class in social 
studies. Price, postpaid: your pupils. Price. ) 
$1.00; only 80 cents to paid: $.10 a set; $.08: 
Instructor subscribers. for ten or more sets. 























TTT Manual 


PATRIOTISM, Good Citizenship. and an appres 
ORDER THESE PATRIOTIC POSTERS TODAY tion of the values in the American Way of Life sho 


Regularly sold at $1.00, but offered to INstructor subscribers 


AT 80c EACH 


be developed in every classroom. School patre 


| - mi Sates look to you—-the teacher—to do this job, and y 
Dat | or AMERICA want to meet their expectations. The Instruci 
e | * 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. oe Patriotic Posters and the Flag Manual are desigi 








ie _ and produced in a manner to make them inspiring! 


* OFAN ANENE CO Danevetts tee 


Please send me at once the Patriotic Posters I have specified 





below. Check for is enclosed. 
Symbols of Freedom Posters @ $.80 
Symbols of Democracy Posters @ $.80 
Constitution Posters @ $.80 


ns every pupil. The posters, with large pictures 2 
— clear, easily read text, invite attention and create # 
THIS timely. authentic 7 


a | booklet gives you facts terest, while the Flag Manual includes what ev 





Miniature “Good American” Citizenship Posters 
(1-9 sets, $.10 each; 10 or more sets, $.08 each) 
United States Flag Manuals 


(5-11 copies, $.05 each; 12-100 copies, $.50 a 
dozen; 100 or more copies, $3.75 a hundred) 


St. or R.D. 


| “Good American” Citizenship Posters @ §.80 sias 


Name : ee ee TS Te i | 


P.O. State 


| Ja 43 
eens ~ S 
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on the flag of the United 
States. Price, postpaid: 
5 cents a copy for 5 to 
ll copies; 50 cents a 
dozen; $3.75 a hundred. 


American should know about our national emble: 
You will find these materials a real help in your wo 
—and the basis for a fine series of Iessons. Use th 
coupon on this page; your copies will be sent at on 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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ALERT ON THE SCHOOL FRONT 





Children Come First 


SHOW THEM HOW TO HELP 
WILLIAM S. WAGNER 


Supervising Principal, Maumee Elementary Schools, Maumee, Ohio 


s war is being fought for the 
children. Their parents, friends, 
brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins are all working and fight- 
ing to make sure that the children 
will live in a democracy. The young 
children don’t know all of the an- 
swers, but are they wrong when they 
think they can do things to help win 
the war? They know there is a war 
going on. ‘They read the newspapers, 
listen to the radio; they even read 
books about the war; and they listen 
to adults talk. The children want to 
be a part of this war. What can they 
do to help win it? 

What answers does the school per- 
sonnel have to the questions children 
are asking about how they can help in 
the war effort? What is the school’s 
obligation to children in a world at 
war? The answers call for some 
straight thinking, and those who say 
“education as usual” are going to 
have some tall accounting to do when 
the day comes to make the peace. We 
can’t have “education as usual” for 
the very obvious reason that “the 
usual” is no more. 

We are entering a new era where, 
more and more, democracy is actually 
becoming our way of life and not a 
chapter in a textbook. “Turn to 
page 126 and read to page 138; then 
answer the questions at the end of 
the chapter, and do it in ink.” This 
kind of teaching never taught de- 
mocracy and never will. Democracy 
is something we must feel, experience, 
live, taste, and practice. 

If we agree that the classroom situ- 
ation should be as democratic as pos- 
sible under existing circumstances, 
then we must give children as much 
responsibility as they are able to as- 
sume. We must constantly help to 
create stimulating situations which 
will call for critical evaluation on the 
children’s part, for how else can they 
learn the ways and functions of de- 
mocracy? 

Remember that every one of our 
pupils has a stake in the peace which 
we must win as we must win the war. 
Our obligations to our pupils in this 
issue are tremendous, for we must 
prepare them to accept and accom- 
plish the world-wide reconstruction 
which will come with the peace. 

The following outline should prove 
useful as an answer to children’s ques- 
tions on how they can have a part in 
the war effort. This outline is based 
on the report, “Children, Schools, 
and War,” the work of the students 
in the elementary school workshop 
course at New York University under 
the direction of Dr. Alice V. Keliher. 


WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


1. Buying and selling War Stamps 
and War Bonds 
2. Salvage programs 


wire paper phonograph 
magazines rubber records 
coat hangers scrap iron fats 

paste and tincans rags 


cream tubes aluminum bottle caps 
scrap pieces of tin foil —_ seeds 

used wool _lead foil 

3. Junior Red Cross activities (Any 
expense involved is usually taken care 
of by the adult Red Cross Unit or by 
giving benefit shows.) 


Knitting 
afghans beanies helmets 
socks washcloths _ gloves 
sweaters scarfs wristlets 
Sewing 


Hot-water bottle covers 
Stuffed animals for sick children 
Beanbags for sick children 
Bedside bags 
Covering for splints 
Doll clothes 
Ditty bags for sailors 

Shop Work 
Lapboards for convalescent soldiers 
Checkerboards 
Model planes for identification study 
Jigsaw puzzles 
Cribbage boards 
Magazine holders 

Miscellaneous 
Folding bandages 
Contributing games, 
magazines 
Training in first aid and in home 
hygiene 
Methods of making money (selling 
cookies, popcorn, and candy) 
4. Planting victory gardens 
§. Assisting during rationing regis- 
tration 
6. Collecting books and magazines 
for U.S.O. 
7. Saving fruit pits (carbon made 
from them is used for gas masks) 
8. Forming patriotic clubs 
9. Presenting plays, dramatizations, 
and pageants to raise money for ma- 
terials 
10. Making service flags 
11. Assisting in the farm work pro- 
gram 
12. Nutrition (planning, 


ana serving food) 


puzzles, and 


cooking, 


13. Safety councils (conservation of 
human resources) 

14. Budgeting supplies for projects 
15. Monitorial aides (junior messen- 
gers, and so on) 

16. Taping windows 

17. Map making (progression at war 
fronts) 

18. Junior rifle clubs (older children) 
19. Working in canteens (older chil- 
dren) : 

20. Fighting propaganda and unreli- 
able rumors (by studying and pub- 
lishing truths) 

21. Interpreting news and practicing 
democracy 

22. Drum corps and band concerts 


23. Collecting pamphlets of oth, 
countries to acquaint ourselves wit} 
the different customs and philosophic 
of their people 
24. Making kits 

Air-raid kits (things to do while jr 
a shelter, at home, or at school) 

First-aid kits 

Overseas kits for soldiers 
25. Contributing boxes to the U.S.0 
(cookies, candies, and so on) 
26. Making splints, crutches, cot 
stretchers, model airplanes, and mod. 
els of bombs 
27. Making posters 

Publicity 

Slogans 





Your Part in Democracy 


WHAT IS YOUR OWN D.Q.? 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


EMOCRACY is at stake!” You 
D hear that statement almost 

hourly nowadays. “It is your 
job as an educator to preserve democ- 
racy!” ‘You hear that statement al- 
most as frequently. 

We have talked a great deal about 
democracy in education. We have 
discussed two sides of the teaching 
problem—democratic supervision and 
teaching children democratic living— 
but we have somewhat neglected the 
most important phase, the democratic 
you that must be in the center. 

It is you who must preserve de- 
mocracy and who must teach democ- 
racy to your pupils. Here the old 
adage “Actions speak louder than 
words” is trebly true. You as an 
example of democracy are far more 
powerful than you as a feacher of 
democracy. In fact, you can’t “teach” 
democracy. You must exemplify it 
and live it with your pupils. 

How democratic are you as a teach- 
er? No doubt you have worked out 
with your pupils a list of their duties 
and responsibilities in a democratic 
classroom, but have you worked out 
with yourself a list of your duties and 
responsibilities in a democratically 
controlled classroom? 

As an aptitude test for democratic 
teaching, ask yourself these questions: 
1. Do you have inherent respect for 

your pupils as individual entities in 

a democracy? 

2. Do you work well with others? 


Post on your bulletin board the outline of ways in 
which children can aid the war effort, and encour- 
age them to greater participation in the activities 


listed. 


Check to see whether you are developing 
democracy in yourself as 


well as in your pupils. 


3. Do you inspire respect rather tha 
command it? 

4. Do you say “we” instead of “I 
in class discussions? 

5. Do you allow pupils to expres 
their own opinions? 

6. Do you help children set up stané. 
ards of conduct and punishmens 
rather than dispense discipline? 

7. Do you encourage self-evaluatio 
or do you criticize? 

8. Do you consider class suggestion 
for your improvement? 

9. Do you admit that you don: 
know (when you don’t) > 

10. Do you realize that you as well « 
the children often make mistakes! 

11. Do you apologize to a pupil whe 
you are wrong? 

12. Do you give your pupils the righ 
to think for themselves and mak 
their own plans? 

13. Do you help pupils evaluate ther 
behavior and achievements rathe 
than do it for them? 

14. Do you take as well as give sy 
gestions—and in good spirit, too’ 

15. Do you treat your class with th 
respect and courtesy which you et 
pect? 

16. Do you honestly respect the ides 
of the majority rather than ju 
your own? 

If you can answer yes to twelve d 
more of these questions, you have 
rather high D.Q. (Democratic Que 
tient), and you have a high aptitué 
for democratic teaching. 

If you can’t answer yes to at leas 
twelve questions, youd better g 
busy. Democracy is at stake! (As 
in your own classroom, too!) 

If you have been so busy develop 
ing democracy in your pupils th 
you have neglected to develop it ¥ 
yourself, start now. Democrats 
teaching begins with YOU. 


‘THE INSTRUCTOR, January 15 
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Seatwork on War Stamps 


Josephine Bristol Beck 


Teacher, Grades 2A and 2B, Barnum School, Birmingham, Michiqan 





a= 


Answer Yes or No. 


|. We can buy War Stamps 
at school. 

2. We buy as many War 
Stamps as we can. 

3. There are some one- 
cent War Stamps. 

4, Ten-cent War Stamps 


are brown. 


5. |+ is patriotic +o buy 


{War Stamps. 


6. We put War Stamps 


Ton letters. 


Fill each blank with the 


correct word: buy, buying, 


boug ht. 














|. | have been War 
Stamps. 

2. | a War Stamp 
yesterday. 

3. Last week | _— two 
War Stamps. 

4 | will a War 
Stamp every week. 

5. Everyone is all 


the War Stamps: he: ‘can. 





Draw a circle around the 


words that you cou ld find 
| in a War Stamp Album. 


| airplane postal 
stamp bond 
defense affix 
Jjpond savings 
lamp coastal 
Amilk value 





Put the right number in 
each blank. 


|. Ten cents will buy whale 


War Stam p. 
2. Twenty cents will buy 
_. War Stamps. 


3. | can buy —_— twenty- 
five cent War Stam ps for 
one dollar. 





aia 
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FACTS for FUTUR HEF 





Hans Groenhoff 


AS SOON as Dorothy H. Grimm 
(Mrs. Charles G. Grimm), shown 
above, began flying airplanes in 
1939, she found she wanted to know 
much more about aeronautics. Her 
husband’s interest in aviation also 
encouraged her. She studied under 
Dr. Roland H. Spaulding at New 
York University in order to pass 


her Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion (C.A.A.) Ground Instructor 
tests. She is still studying aviation. 


Mrs. Grimm teaches a fifth grade 
in Public School Number 133, in 
Brooklyn. Finding her pupils enthu- 
siastic about airplanes, she wrote 
the book Junior Aviation Science 
while conducting an activity on the 
subject. Mr. Harold Flinker, the 
principal of her school, encouraged 
and aided her in producing the book. 

Born in Brooklyn, Mrs. Grimm 
has spent most of her life in the 
country, at Brentwood, Long Is- 
land.»: Ske graduated -frem -Smith- 
town ‘Hizh.Sehool atid later from 
Jamaica Ieachers Training School. 
Iy 1927 .she married Chafles’,c. 
Griram.. They have two chii¢ren, 
Dorothy Junior and Charles Junior. 
Both of ‘the children have been 
flying since they were’ véry ‘young. 

Mrs. Grimm has been teaching in 
the New York City schools since 
1929. Her credo is that private 
flying knows no age limit and she 
believes it is a wonderful relaxa- 
tion from the strain of teaching. 

She is writing the material for 
this department in the hope that 
teachers will find it interesting and 
helpful in the important job of 
“air-conditioning” America’s youth. 
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Commercial planes furnish transportation between our cities. 


HOW AN AIRPLANE 
FLIES 


- day soon, you will own and 
fly your own private airplane, just 
as your mother and father drive a car 
today. If you are to become a good 
flyer you will have to know all the 
parts of your plane. Shall we start 
by learning the names? You will need 
to know them later as I tell you how 
each part works, and how they all 
work together to keep us flying. You 
can play a game with the picture of 
the plane. When you think you know 
all the names, cover them up and try 
to name the numbers. (Sce Fig. 1.) 

An airplane flies through the “air 
ocean” but what makes it stay up? 
Did you know that air is heavy? It 
can be weighed on a scale. The col- 
umn of air over you weighs about 30 
tons. We do not feel the weight as 
we walk around because our bodies 
are made to stand the pressure. 

You can feel the pressure of air if 
you will swing a flat cardboard 
vertically through the air. You will 
feel the air push against the card- 
board. Now hold the cardboard hori- 
zonfally and swing it. It will slice 
through the air easily. 

There are four forces acting on any 
plane in flight. (See Fig. 2.) The 
motor which turns the propeller 
provides the fhrust. The resistance 
of the air is called the drag, as it 
pulls back against the thrust. 

Gravity is the third force. It 
reaches up into the air and draws 
everything to the earth. Gravity 
keeps you on the earth and helps a 
plane in gliding down for a landing 
with the motor turned off. 

Lift is the last force. This comes 
from the movement of the air over 
and under the wings. Most of the 
lift comes from the top of the wing. 
The wings of a plane push the air 
down under them, squeezing it into a 
smaller space. This acts as a cushion. 
In squeezing the air under the plane, 
less air is left over it, causing the 
plane to rise into this light space. 
Three fourths of the lift comes from 
the top of the plane’s wings; the 
wider the wing is, the greater the 
lifting force. 


DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


In this issue THE INSTRUCTOR opens its new aviation de- 


partment, written by Dorothy H. Grimm. 


It is planned to 


meet the needs of the modern teacher who realizes the 
growing importance of aviation in the school curriculum. 


AVIGATION 


HE captain of a ship steers it 

from one place to another 
through the water by means of navi- 
gation. A pilot flies an airplane in 
the same way. Air navigation is 
called avigation. It is a big word 
which means traveling by air from 
one place to another, using charts or 
maps and a compass as guides. 

Air maps are a little different from 
the ones you have in your geogra- 
phies. Besides showing rivers and cit- 
ies, they must also show small lakes, 
marshy places, airports, and the height 
of hills and mountains. Can you 
think of anything else a pilot might 
need to find on a map? 


TRAFFIC RULES OF 
THE AIR 


ust as there are traffic rules for 
J the automobiles, trucks, and busses 
traveling on the road there must be 
rules for planes flying in the air. 
Years ago, when there were only a 
few planes, rules were not so neces- 
sary. Today when air travel is taking 
its place with other forms of trans- 
portation, certain laws are required 
for safe flying. 

Airways are roads through the air. 
They can be found on all air maps, 
and are planned by drawing a straight 
line on the map from the: center of 
one city to the center of another. 
The airway itself is twenty miles 
wide, ten miles on each side of the 
line. Traffic is directed by radio. 
Pilots do not have to travel on air- 
ways, but if they wish to, they must 
have a two-way radio, and obey the 
rules for all airways. 


This private plane is like the ones you may fly some day. 


Some aircraft are slower than oti 
ers, just as some children are youngg 
than others. As older children x 
careful of smaller ones, so in the x 
the faster aircraft give the right q 
way to slower ones. 

A balloon has no motor. It 
blown around by the wind and ca 
not control its flight. Therefore, 
balloon has first consideration in ty 
air. Everything else must give w: 
before it. (See Fig. 3.) 

The glider comes next. The glié 
er, like the balloon, has no motor, by 
it can guide its flight. 

Third in order we have airshi 
Airships have motors, and can gui 
their flight, but have little speed. 

Lastly is the airplane, which 
power and speed and can direct ; 
course. The airplane must give 
others the right of way. At an a 
port, where many planes are takin 
off and landing, all planes must gir 
the right of way to a plane makin 
a landing. 

When two airplanes are on ¢ 
same level and are flying toward e 
other head on, both pilots ms 
turn their ships to the right, so thi 
there is 500 feet of space betw 
them. (See Fig. 4.) 

To become a pilot, you must kno 
all the rules of the air. You can stz 
by learning these first rules. 


TIPS FOR MODEL 
BUILDERS 


gem planes, ready to be assem 
bled, may be bought from lo 
dealers. The kits are complete excey 
for cement and dope, which can} 
bought separately. Solid models a 
easy for beginners to work on. Olé 
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FLYERS... 


children enjoy working on real plans, 
and, because they probably are famil- 
jar with plans for planes, they will 
be able to help the younger children. 

Materials needed are a package of 
pins for each model, sandpaper, and 
a very sharp knife or a single-edged 
razor blade for cutting out parts. 
(It’s a good idea to get consent slips 
from parents, allowing children to 
use razor blades.) A small glass jar 
can be used for keeping straight pins. 

Each pupil who is constructing a 
model should have a work board on 
which to tack the plans. The work 

898 board may be of soft wood, heavy 
“SE cardboard, or fiberboard, and large 
‘B cnough to fit on top of the desk. 

Storage of partly completed planes 
is usually a big problem. A sugges- 
tion is the use of cardboard cartons 
which are larger than the work 
board, so the board can be laid in the 
box without disturbing the planes. If 
these cartons are the same size they 
can be stored on top of one another in 
a corner, forming cabinets. To start 
this activity, begin with a few chil- 
dren. Others may join the group 
when a routine has been set up. 

The plans may be used over and 
over again if waxed paper is placed 
over them after they have been tacked 
to the board with thumbtacks. The 
model can be constructed on this. 
Excess cement will stick to the waxed 
paper with no harm done to the 
plans. 

In pinning the balsa or hardwood 
to the plans, place pins on each side 
dam of a strip instead of through it. The 
na Strips of wood are thin and some- 
im times so small that they crack and 

break if pierced by pins. Finished 
pieces are sandpapered smooth and 
wag excess cement removed. Sandpaper 
ude is wrapped around a block of wood 
for best results. 

Some of our finest aviators of to- 
day were model builders in their 
youth. Glenn Martin is an example. 
Model-airplane building should be giv- 
en all the encouragement possible. 


~ IDENTIFICATION 


¥ | orn are three general types of 
airplanes that we all should 
" know; the private plane, which is 
usually a small, slow plane with large, 
straight wings; the commercial plane 
of the airlines for passengers, freight, 
and mail; and the military plane, 
built for the express purpose of war- 
fare. The latter are: the powerful 
and swift pursuit plane, which has 
short stubby wings for speed; and the 
huge bomber, which looks very much 
like a transport plane except for the 
transparent ball turrets on its nose 
and tail for the gunners. 
Manufacturers of private and com- 
mercial airplanes now build planes for 
military use. Private planes become 
trainers, pursuit ships, interceptors, 
and fighters; commercial planes be- 
come huge transports and bombers. 
Airplanes that have one wing are 
called monoplanes; those having two 
Wings are biplanes. Monoplanes are 
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either low-wing, mid-wing, or high- 
wing. (See Fig. 5.) 

At present, while we are at war, 
it is important for us to recognize 
friendly planes in the sky, so that 
a strange one may be reported. 

The Lockheed P-38 has two mo- 
tors, rounded wing tips, and a twin 
tail. It is a single-seated plane of 
terrific speed and power. It goes 
faster than 400 miles per hour at 
16,000 feet. The United States Army 
uses this plane for pursuit work. It 
carries four machine guns and a can- 
non in the nose. 

After the war is over, we shall sce 
many private planes in the sky. Your 
mother and father will probably own 
one. Plans are being made now for 
building your family plane. It will 
be a safe plane, economical to fly, and 
priced no higher than a good car. 


INTEGRATIONS 
Spelling 


Word lists become animated and 
real to children when they contain 
such words as: 


fuselage stabilizer pilot 
aileron control hangar 
elevator propeller aviator 
Arithmetic 


In the primary grades use airplanes 
for counting. 

1. Three airplanes were in the han- 
gar. One of them was rolled out. 
How many were left? 

2. Have the children buy tickets 
to ride on a plane. 

3. If there were 5 planes in forma- 
tion, and one of them “peeled off,” 
how many were left? 

Many interesting problems can be 
formulated for the upper grades. 

1. A pilot’s logbook reads: 


Date Flying Time 
March 3 2 hours 47 minutes 
March 5 38 minutes 
March 12 3 hours 12 minutes 


March 15 1 hour 2 minutes 
March 27 49 minutes 
March 29 2 hours 25 minutes 
How many hours has the pilot flown 
during the month of March? If the 
ship he is flying averages 90 miles 
per hour, how many air miles did he 
fly during the month of March? 
(Continued on page 65) 
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1. propeller 8. tail wheel 15. right navigation 
2. license 9. elevator light (green) 
3. left navigation 10. stabilizer 16. leading edge of 
light (red) 11. rear light (white) wi 
4. undercarriage 12. rudder 17. windshield 
5. wheel 13. trailing edge 18. motor 
6. cabin door of wing 19. wing struts 
7. fuselage 14. aileron 20. vertical fin 
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Spelling —What and How 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Instructor, Elementary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


ing, the first step should be a 

consideration of what words to 
teach, and the elimination of all un- 
necessary ones. Since this important 
tool subject is most useful in writing, 
it is evident that words selected for 
learning should be those which are 
needed in written work. 


FOUR VOCABULARIES 


Every school child has four vocab- 
ularies. The first and the largest is 
the vocabulary which he understands 
when people talk to him or speak 
before him. It is only through the 
vocabulary to which a child listens 
with understanding that he learns 
to talk in the first place, and it is 
by means of this listening vocabulary 
that he adds to his speaking and read- 
ing vocabularies later on. 

Second in size is a child’s speaking 
vocabulary, somewhat smaller than 
the one which he understands, yet 
composed of several thousand words. 

A child’s third vocabulary is his 
reading vocabulary—the words which 
he meets and recognizes in his read- 
ing experiences at school and else- 
where. While the reading vocabulary 
of an adult is much larger than the 
one which he uses in speech, the read- 
ing vocabulary of most elementary 
children, certainly through the fourth 
grade, would rank third in size. 

Fourth and smallest is the vocabu- 
lary used in writing, and this alone 
is the vocabulary which should be 
studied for spelling. 


CHOOSING WORDS FOR STUDY 
How are: we’ to-know: what -words 
compose this vocabulary? There are 


T TAKING up the subject of spell- 


two common: methods of: sélection... : 


Some teachers-make up lists from the 
daily scKool** expenetices ? A class 
studying about boats, for example, 
will learn to spell captain, sailor, 
steamer, ocean, freighter, and other 
words connected with that unit. This 
is a plan commonly followed in ac- 
tivity schools, and has its place as a 
minor method of selection. However, 
such words would prove to be of com- 
paratively little general value. 

The spelling words upon which 
most time should be spent are those 
that have been carefully selected as 
commonly needed in general writing, 
and are therefore necessary to almost 
every child. This means, of course, 
the use of a graded spelling book, or 
a graded spelling list. Such lists re- 
quire considerable research. When 
scientifically compiled, as they usually 
are, they are the best possible bases 
for spelling practice. Children study 
words which will be permanently val- 
uable to them, instead of those se- 
lected at random by a busy teacher 
considering merely a temporary need. 


SPELLING METHODS 


Because spelling is useful chiefly in 
writing, it follows as a matter of 
course that most words should be 
learned through the eye and the mus- 
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cular or kinesthetic sense, not through 
the ear. In other words, practically 
ali spelling practice should be written. 
Even the old-fashioned spelling match 
is outmoded, except as an occasional 
diversion, because it is based on a false 
psychology of learning. 

Another important point to re- 
member is that a child should practice 
only the words he does not know al- 
ready. Formerly a teacher would say, 
“Take the next ten words.” The class 
would study them all, after which the 
list would be dictated by the teacher, 
corrected, and scored. What a waste 
of time, when Arthur perhaps already 
knew how to spell all ten of the 
words and the majority of the class 
knew five! 

The modern plan is to have each 
child work only on the words with 
which he is not familiar. To ascer- 
tain them, the teacher may dictate 
perhaps the first month’s list of 
words. It is safer to dictate them 
twice. She then checks for each child 
his own list of misspelled words. 
Children may then be paired for spell- 
ing practice, and by fourth grade 
they can dictate words to each other 
and score the papers. If pupils cor- 
rect their work, it should be carefully 
checked later by the teacher. When 
a child knows all the words on his 
list, he is excused from further spell- 
ing practice until new words are to 
be presented. 

If, because of a large class or many 
grades, the plan of individual lists is 
not practicable, good spellers can at 
least be excused from the spelling 
study which they do not need. 

A possible modification of the in- 
dividual plan might be, after the pre- 
liminary study, to dictate the day’s 
words to the whole class once, and to 
have children who fail on one or 
more words continue to study the 
same list under the teacher’s guidance 
on the following day. At this time 
she can point out difficult parts of 
certain words, and show good ways to 
study, since often children have no 
idea of a proper method. One good 
technique is to vary the practice, as: 
look, write, and check; if wrong, 
look again, write three times, and so 
on. All words should be taught 
meaningfully. Put abstract words in- 
to their natural setting, perhaps by 
framing a sentence or a phrase for 
such words as off, too, much, which, 
about (off base, too much time). 
With words which already have 
meaning and imagery (neighbor, 
heavy, plant) this procedure is not 
necessary. 


WHEN AND HOW TO BEGIN 


A few suggestions may also be of- 
fered as to when and how spelling is 
to begin. 

No child should have formal spell- 
ing until he himself sees the need for 
it; in other words, until he begins to 
do creative writing and finds that he 
has to ask how to spell this word or 
that word. To teach spelling in prepa- 


ration for free writing is to put the 
cart before the horse. A child who 
has not tried to write sees no special 
need for learning how to spell. If 
the purpose is the teacher’s and not 
the child’s, spelling will seem dull to 
him, and learning will be slow. 

The first spelling introduced by 
the teacher may well be of rhyming 
words. This can be done quite early 
in the second grade. It will aid read- 
ing as well as spelling. 

Place on the blackboard a group of 
already known sight words which are 
easy to rhyme as: 

sing day 
The children copy these words on pa- 
per. The teacher writes beneath each 
one various rhymes as they are sug- 
gested. The children write the same 


Better Reading Lessons 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 
Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Newton County, Mississippi 


HAVE recently observed classes in 
I reading in almost every school- 
room in our county. Believe it 

or not, there are a few teachers who 
are still saying, “You read first; you 
read next! Next! Everybody keep 
up with the place!” and so on. But 
a great majority of the teachers show 
that they have given thought and 
study to this very important subject, 
and are doing some excellent teaching. 

I saw classes grouped according to 
grade level, with as many as three or 
four groups working in a room at the 
sume time; I saw oral reading lessons, 
silent reading lessons, and a combina- 
tion of both. In every instance in 
which the lesson seemed to me to be 
successful, I noted that the following 
points were evident in the planning 
and presentation. 

1. The teacher had planned the 
lesson carefully in advance. 

2. The approach to the _ lesson 
made the pupils want to read. 

3. Interest was repeatedly recap- 
tured through the use of variety. 

4. The children showed interest 
by asking questions and volunteering 
information. 


FIRST GRADE 


These first-grade lessons are giv- 
en to show how much reading can be 
done without books. Many teachers 
make the plea that their pupils are 
deficient in reading because they do 





Have you been wanting more help in the tool subjects 
Then read this new department devoted entirely to t 
fundamentals. You will find articles by teachers tell 
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words on their papers. At the cloefl frst th 
of the exercise, the lists may look that y 
like this: them vu 
book sing day you wi 
took ring may printed 
look wing say childrer 
shook swing play The 
brook thing hay story © 
On the following day use anothell jr up ir 
group of words. At a later stage have one, tv 
several children go to the black. twelve. 
board. Give each child a differen I ferent | 
word, for which he is to put down x Teac 
many rhyming words as he can. Each part of 
of the following words is a familixf yoursel! 
one and has several good rhymes. silently 
make he that Chile 
run round right keep ot 
all ball one point v 
cold near name The « 
Teac 
to read 
can en, 
must W 
Child 
to speal 
exactly 
As tl 
the shee 
number 
had not 
was rea 
not have the books to read. Both off (Tim 
these lessons utilized material printed The ; 
on slips of paper. ed slip 
Before the first teacher called a grou -alled ¢ 
of children to class, all the other chil the pap 
dren in the room were given sheen Two of 
of mimeographed seatwork to d 
This teacher plans her seatwork aj Play 
carefully as all other work in heg Go t 
room. Every child understands tha Ask t 
he is to do this work the very be Play 
that he can. There is a short perio all | 
each day for examination and exh-l Give 
bition of seatwork. 
About twelve children went to th 
front of the room and sat in litki Thi, . 
chairs near the blackboard. on wnit 
Teacher: How many of you have:l ,i| the 
pet at home? (The children answerili fnd in | 
and were given some time to tll ly she h: 
about their own pets.) used the 
Teacher: Did you know that som The 
times there are pet stores where yo Indian | 
can go to buy a pet? I wonder whl conyers; 
pets you might buy at such a stor’ the cla. 
You tell me and I will write then ini, oo, 
on the blackboard. stories | 
Children: A little puppy, a lit@l make th 
kitten, and so on. (The teack# ‘Th. 
printed these phrases on the blachi¥i..4 at 
board, adding names of other peor, the 
that they would meet in their ret the ro 
ing. The children reread the list af They re 
it was made.) It. was 
Teacher: 1 think you will like Hf ajmoct - 
read this story about a little girl WH gnich j 
goes to a pet store to buy a pet. Buon. oh; 
Sntetinatcien 
of me 
spellin 
simila 
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ave i 
vered 


. tel 


whi 
store’ 


then 


litte 
ache 
slack 


Her 


afte 


first there may be a few new words 
that you won't know. I will put 
them up here so that they will help 
you with your reading. (The teacher 
rinted the new words, telling the 
children what they were.) 

The teacher had printed this little 
story on sheets of tagboard, cutting 
jt up into parts, numbering each part 
one, two, three, and so on, up to 
twelve. This gave each child a dif- 
ferent part. 

Teacher: 1 want you to take your 
part of the story and read it over to 
yourself twice. But before we read 
silently what must we remember? 

Children: To sit up straight; to 
keep our lips tightly closed; not to 

int with our fingers. 

The children read the story silently. 

Teacher: Now remember we want 
to read our parts so that everyone 
can enjoy the whole story. What 
must we remember? 

Children: To read loudly enough; 
to speak the words plainly; to read 
exactly as though we were talking. 

As the first child finished reading 
the sheet marked one, the child with 
number two began to read. They 
had not heard the story before, but it 
was read well and they enjoyed it. 

(Time required: 25 minutes.) 

The second teacher handed a print- 
ed slip of paper to each child. She 
called on each to read the words on 
the paper and then to do what it said. 
Two of the slips read: 


Play you are a storckeeper. 
Go to the store. 
Ask me what I want this morning. 


Play you are a mother hen. 
Call your baby chicks. 


Give them something to eat. 


SECOND GRADE 


This teacher was teaching an Indi- 
an unit to her class. She had selected 
all the Indian stories that she could 
find in her sets of readers (fortunate- 
ly she had a good many sets), and she 
used these stories as reading lessons. 

The children’s intense interest in 
Indian life was demonstrated by their 
conversation with the teacher before 
the class began. She brought into 
this conversation enough about the 
stories they were going to read to 
make them eager to begin work. 

Then while part of the children 
read at their seats from various read- 
ers, the others came to the front of 
the room for supervised reading. 
They read the entire story silently. 
It. was six pages long, and it took 
almost twenty minutes for them to 
finish it. The teacher went from 
one child to another telling them 


words that they didn’t know. After 
they had all finished, the teacher 
asked questions about the story. The 
children located the answers to the 
questions, reading them aloud. They 
seemed to comprehend well. 

After that the teacher put difficult 
words and phrases on the blackboard 
and had a short drill on them. When 
the group returned to their seats they 
were given Indian booklets that they 
had been working on, and they were 
instructed to copy into them the 
names of the Indian characters that 
they had read about in the story. 

About forty-five minutes was spent 
on this lesson. Ordinarily this is too 
long. But there was a good deal of 
variety and the children did not tire. 

If the phrase and word drill had 
been given before the lesson instead 
of after it I think the teacher would 
not have had to tell individuals so 
many words during their silent read- 
ing. However, any new word pre- 
sented should be made meaningful 
and should be presented in direct re- 
lation to the story. Six pages is rath- 
er long for second-grade children to 
read independently unless they are an 
above-average group. It is not good 
to chop up stories, but I find that 
little children enjoy reading one page 
in order to find some definite infor- 
mation, and then continuing with 
another page, rather than reading so 
much without any special purpose. 


THIRD GRADE 


The way in which this lesson was 
introduced caught the interest of all 
the children at once. The class was 
engaged in a unit on Eskimos, and 
the setting of the story to be read was 
in a cold country. This fact, when 
pointed out to them, gained their 
attention. The teacher brought pic- 
tures related to the story that had 
been clipped from magazines. The 
children looked at these and talked 
about them. Then they looked at the 
pictures in their readers, and located 
the country on the globe. 

Teacher: Let’s read the story si- 
lently to find out what Nunky, the 
dog, did. But first look at these 
words on the blackboard, for you 
will find them in your story. (She 
discussed the words in such a way 
that the children remembered them.) 

Teacher: If you finish reading be- 
fore the rest of the class, write a 
short paragraph telling what Nunky 
did. If you finish that, write another 
short paragraph about what you think 
will happen next in the story. 

This kept every child working up 
to his capacity. The children read the 
story silently. (Continued on page 61) 





of methods which have proved successful in teaching 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, and handwriting. Watch for 
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Rationalizing Fractions 
| AMY J. De MAY 


Formerly, Training Class Instructor, High School, Norwich, New York 


OT so many years ago the 
N teaching of fractions was be- 
gun with the presentation of 
definitions, followed by abstract ex- 
amples in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. In some of 
the textbooks there were a few prob- 
lems, rather involved in principle, for 
which the previous abstract processes 
made but inadequate preparation. The 
definitions were: 

1. A fraction is one or more of the 
equal parts of a unit or whole thing. 

2. The denominator is the number 
below the line and tells into how 
many parts the whole is divided. 

3. The numerator is the number 
above the line and tells how many 
parts are taken. 

From this type of teaching, which 

left the pupil in a fog as to the bow 
and why of the fractions processes, 
there has been, in the past two dec- 
ades, a gradual and wholesome reac- 
tion. Students of the teaching of 
fractions have learned that there is 
no need of the old-time large denom- 
inators (which resulted in such trying 
denominator combinations in addition 
and subtraction) because these are 
not found in ordinary practical situ- 
ations. Only in scientific calculations 
of advanced mathematics do such 
small parts of a whole appear, and 
such computations are invariably 
made with decimals, often using not 
more than three decimal places, that 
is, thousandths. 
sé Presenting fractions in meaningful 
‘situations—so that what the pupils 
must do is not a mere mechanical 
manipulation of abstract figures—will 
usually enable the pupil to see what 
the operation should produce, and so 
he readily learns all that he needs to 
know. Proper instruction and simple 
fractional numbers make the process- 
es of fractions easy and pleasurable 
instead of difficult and dreaded. 
* In teaching the meaning of a frac- 
tion, the instruction should not be 
“telling.” It should be in the form 
of development questions. Answers to 
these are obtained from the manipu- 
lation of concrete materials which 
provide the pupil with experiences 
that build up related concepts. When 
the lessons are finished, the pupil 
should be able mentally to “see” what 
a fraction is, rather than merely able 
verbally to “say” a definition con- 
structed by someone else. 

Investigators have found that, in 
life situations, halves, fourths, eighths, 
and sixteenths play the greater part in 
computations with so-called common 
fractions. Fifths are used occasionally 
and tenths a great deal—the latter 
mainly in their decimal form. As a 
foundation for the understanding of 
decimals, the common-fraction form 
for tenths, where the denominator is 
written, should be part of the instruc- 
tion in what a fraction stands for. 
The later work on decimals is neces- 
sarily more abstract, but what deci- 


; Nmals rhean is easily understood if it 


is taught concretely as part of the 


common-fraction instruction. It is 
not necessary to take this concrete 
work beyond tenths, 

In comparing sizes, fifths may be 
compared with tenths, but thirds and 
sixths should not be so compared. 
Thirds and tenths, or sixths and 
tenths, are probably never found to- 
gcther in measurements of the same 
things in practical life. It is just as 
unlikely that the pupil will encounter, 
in close association, fifths and fourths, 
fifths and eighths, fourths and tenths, 
or eighths and tenths; if he should, 
his knowledge of how and why, 
learned from fractions he is sure to 
meet, will help him solve the difficul- 
ty. Halves and tenths, and fifths and 
tenths, are encountered, and therefore 
their sizes and relationship should be 
taught. 

Most educators consider the fifth 
grade the proper one for formal in- 
struction in fractions. Before that, 
of course, certain primary fractional 
concepts have been encountered in 
life, and they should be part of the 
instruction as early as the first grade. 
But it is in the fifth grade that the 
relationships between the various con-, 
cepts and the processes should be 
taught. As a help in leading pupils 
to think through to clear, definite 
conclusions and to gain a proper con- 
cept of what a fraction means, the 
following exercises are provided. 

Lessons I, II, and III may be pre- 
sented separately, in classes where it is 
desirable to allow for mental growth 
and understanding (since crowding of 
ideas makes for confusion), or to- 
gether, in classes where the teacher 


feels that this would be justified. 


LESSON I—HALVES AND 
FOURTHS 


Each pupil should be provided with 
a ruler, a sheet of soft paper, and a 
sheet of pad paper on which to write 
as directed. 

Motivation: We are going to play 
a game with this paper. I shall tell 
you to fold the paper in a certain 
way. See whether you can think of 
the answers to my questions before 
I tell you to unfold the paper to 
find out. 

Take the sheet of paper. Fold it 
over like this. (Teacher folds paper 
over once double.) Into how many 
parts do you think this fold divides 
the paper? What is each part called? 
How many halves are in the whole 
sheet of paper? 

With your pencil write: 4%. Write: 
2,1, 

(When fractions are to be written 
as designated, all pupils are told to 
write them first on the pad paper. 
Then one or more pupils are sent to 
the blackboard to write each fraction 
so that both they and the teacher 
may check for correctness. ) 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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Now unfold the paper. Draw a line 
along the fold with your pencil. 

Fold the paper on the crease al- 
ready made. Now fold it again. Leave 
it folded. 

Into how many parts do you think 
the folds have divided the paper now? 
Unfold and count. 

What is each part called? Write it. 

How many fourths are in a whole? 
Write it. 

Three of the parts are called what? 
Write it. 

Two of the parts are called what? 
Write it. 

How many fourths do you think 
there are in 1% of the paper? Look 
and see. %4== how many halves? 
Write the statement on your paper. 
(A=) 


V4== how many fourths? Write 
the statement. 

Which is larger, 4% or %4? Why? 

Which is larger, 4% or 4? Why? 

Which is larger, 4% or 4? Why? 


With your pencil draw a line along 
the second fold. 

What did the line do to the half? 

Y, is then what part of 14? Write 
it. (A= of 4) 

¥, is how many times 4? 
it. (4=2xX\) 

Keep this paper for the next lesson. 
(If preferred, at the beginning of the 
next lesson, the teacher may review 
the first one with a new paper, say- 
ing, “Fold the paper to make halves. 
Fold theepaper to make fourths.”’) 

» Seatwork Activities— 

Materials: Each pupil should have 
a sheet of 9” x 12” drawing paper 
for the first page of a fraction book 
that is to be made; compasses, or a 
circle of cardboard about an inch in 
diameter; a pencil; colored crayons. 

This sheet of drawing paper will be 
the first page of a book in which to 
draw pictures of the fractions as you 
learn them. 

1. Draw four circles in a row across 
the top of the paper, leaving a small 
space between each two circles. 

Under the first circle write: 
Whole Circle. 

2. Draw a line up and down 
through the center of the second cir- 
cle. Into how maizsy parts did your 
line divide the circle? In each part 
write: '%. Color \% of the circle 
red. Color \% blue. 

How many halves are in a whole 
circle? Under this second circle write: 
1=%. 

3. Draw a line from left to right 
through the center of the third circle. 
How many parts are now in this cir- 
cle? What is each part called? 

Now draw a line up and down 
through the center of this same cir- 
cle. How many parts are in the cir- 
cle now? What is each part called? 
In each part of the circle write: 14. 

Color each fourth of the circle a 
different color. 

Under the circle write: 1 

4. Draw a line to divide the fourth 
circle into halves. 

Now draw a line to divide one of 
the halves into two equal parts. What 
part of the circle is each of these two 
parts? 

How many fourths are in a half 
circle? 

Write: %4=—=%4 and 44=. 

Color the half circle green. Color 
one of the fourths biue and the 
other red. 


Write 


Once 


—‘4 


14 


LESSON II—MAKING EIGHTHS 


Motivation: In the other lesson we 
learned how fourths came from 
halves. Let us see what we can find 
out next. 

Take a sheet of paper. Fold it to 
make halves. Then fold it to make 
fourths. Now fold it double again, 
like this. 

Into how many parts do you think 
the folds have now divided the paper? 
Why? Unfold, and count to see. 

What is each part called? Write 
it. 

How many eighths are in a whole 
thing? Write the statement. 

How many eighths do you think 
there will be in one half of the pa- 
per? Why? Look at the half to see 
whether you are right. 

Write the statement. ('4—=*44) 

How many fourths make ',? 
Why? Write the statement. 

Which is the larger piece of pa- 
per, 4 or 44? Why? 

Which is the larger piece of pa- 
per, % or 44? Why? 

How many eighths do you think 
there are in 4 of the sheet of paper? 
Why? Look at the fourth of the pa- 
per to see whether you are right. 
Then %4== how many eighths? 
Write the statement. 

Which is larger, 4 or 94? Why? 

Which is larger, 4 or %4? Why? 

Which is larger, 4 or 44? Why? 
. How many eighths do you think 
there will be in *4 of the sheet of pa- 
per? Why? Look to see whether you 
are right. Write the statement. (*4- 
6%) 

Which is larger, *4 or 4? Why? 
As *4—= 4, tell which of the fol- 
lowing is the larger, and why. 
(1) 4or5Q (4) % or % 
(2) 4 or} (5) %4 or 6 
(3) % or 4% (6) % or % 

How many fourths make 44? Then 
tell which of the following is the 
larger, and why. 

(1) 4or'% (4) Korh 
(2) Hor (5) 4 or % 
(3) or 5% (6) Yor % 

With your pencil draw lines on the 
folds that make the paper into 
cighths. 

What do the lines do to each 
fourth? 

14 is what part of 44? Write the 
statement. (14% of 4) 

Then \% is how many times 44? 
Write the statement. (4==2X 14) 

How many cighths in 4? 

Then 4% is what part of '%4? 
Write it. (1% is 4% of % 

Then %4 is how many times 14? 
Write it. (4=4x 1% 

Scatwork Activities— 

Materials: The sheet of drawing 
paper used in Lesson I, as a page in 
the fraction book; pencil; ruler; col- 
ored crayons. 

In the next space on the sheet of 
drawing paper, draw four squares in 
a row below (Continued on page 60) 


P’s and Q’s of 
Manuscript Writing 


EDITH UNDERWOOD CONARD 


Director of Student Teaching, Ann Reno Institute, New York, N.Y., 
Specialist in Manuscript Writing, Teachers College, Columbia University, anj 
Educational Advisor, Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, New York, NY 


ANY of today’s problems in 
M living, learning, and teaching 
require accuracy and speed in 
accomplishment as well as satisfaction 
in the results obtained. Therefore it 
is necessary that teachers and admin- 
istrators, concerned with the educa- 
tion of children, should be cognizant 
of the needs and abilities of the chil- 
dren, and the ramifications of the 
materials, methods, and type of sub- 
ject matter. In the case of handwrit- 
ing, time, experience, and research 
have shown that manuscript writing 
is an aid in all phases of the curricu- 
lum, as well as in the business and 
professional world and in the home. 

Consider the teacher who plans to 
give instruction in manuscript writ- 
ing in her classroom. She will need to 
know what values research places on 
it. She will want to find out what pu- 
pil limitations she as a teacher should 
consider from her general knowledge 
of children’s physical, mental, and 
social development at various age lev- 
cls. Finally, she will want to know 
what further knowledge she should 
gain in regard to manuscript writing 
in order to teach it correctly. On 
her part, she is preparing and plan- 
ning in order to learn and to teach 
manuscript writing. After this has 
been accomplished, she will need to 
consider these preparations and plans 
with regard to the children’s learn- 
ing needs. 

Experience and study show us that 
the values found in learning manu- 
script writing are not only related to 
the child’s physical development but 
to his mental and social development. 
The child’s ease in learning the strokes 
needed to write in manuscript is the 
most important factor. He finds that 
the letters are similar to printed forms 
which appear every day in the news- 
papers and magazines. He learns that 
they are based on straight lines, cir- 
cles, and combinations. He learns, in 
the beginning stage of writing, that 
there are few curves and no joining 
strokes. Since the alphabet in manu- 
script form is similar to the printed 
one, there is only one set of capitals 
and one set of small letters to be 
learned for both reading and writing. 
In making letters there is little strain 
on the child’s immature muscles, for 
the pencil may be lifted after each 
stroke, and each letter is made sepa- 
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rately. The child holds the tool wi 
less tension because of this lifting , 
the pencil. Also, because letters x 
made of straight lines and circld 
there is less eyestrain when readic 
manuscript form. Speed should 
be a factor in children’s writing by 
those who know the form can wn 
rapidly when the need arises. Sin 
the movement in making letters 
from the top downward, from 4 
top to the right or left, or arounj 
control is easily gained. Because th 
letter form is distinct in manuscrip 
the likelihood of misspelled words ; 
lessened. (The child does not mix: 
e with an/.) Both the child and t 
adult feel satisfied with manuseri 
writing for it is legible and unde 
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The manuscript alphabe 
showing capitals and sm 
letters, and the figure: 
on the next page should 
posted on your bullet 
board for ready referenc 








standable. There is also a feeling d 
pride in accomplishment and in ab 
ity to produce attractive work. 

The values from the adult point d 
view are that manuscript writing’ 
easy to teach; children like it, 
often call it a boy’s writing, prd 
ably due to its simplicity, as well 
to the fact that many architects 
engineers use a similar form in m 
ing charts and graphs. The teach 
who takes into account the chill 
ability to imitate and his desire 1 
create will realize that in the begi 
ning there is no need for drill « 
straight lines, circles, or separate lé 
ters in preparation for writing lat 
on, for children can copy easily t 
correct form of the word, and t 
learn to write through writing with 
purpose in mind. For herself, 0 
teacher finds that blackboard work! 
done quickly and easily in manuscnpl 
and is readily understood by childre 
Many uses can be made of manuscni 
writing, such as labeling equipme 
and supplies, writing titles and nam 
for pictures and books, writing sig 
and directions, making experien 
charts and reading charts, or kee 
ing records in neat form. In 4 
home, the manuscript writing ‘ 
notes, recipes, addresses, and repo 
makes the results legible. 

The implications gained from 
survey of the value of manusci 
writing are that the teacher must! 
interested in (Continued on page 6 
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PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


° 

Six years old! Those of you who have 
passed that age can remember easily what fun 
it was. Six-year-olds go to school and begin 
to learn how to read and write. When you 
are six you are so pure in heart that everyone 
loves you. It is a wonderful age—an “age of 
innocence.” It does not stop at six either. 

Have you read about Christopher Robin in 
Now We Are Six, by A. A. Milne? This book 
tells about modern little English girls and 
boys with nurses 4nd nurseries and pets. 
Reynolds’ picture tells us about a little girl 
of eighteenth-century England. Do you 

_think she played with a pet or liked to go up 
in a swing? Maybe her mother asked her, 
“Have you been a good girl today?” 

What kind of house might she have lived 
in? What games might she have played? Do 
you imagine that she rode in carriages and 
spent vacations at the seashore? Because she 
lived so long ago we know that she had no 
radio or telephone in her home. 


‘YHE ARTIST 


Born in beautifu' Devonshire, England, in 
1723, Sir Joshua Reynolds was the son of an 
English schoolmaster who soon discovered that 
his son had great artistic ability. So off to 
London young Joshua was sent to study art 
for two years. . 

Later, because he knew the captain of a ship 
sailing to the Mediterranean, he went to Italy 
to study. How he admired Italian painting, 
especially the magnificent frescoes in Rome! 
He studied there for three years. From the 
time spent in Italy he gathered a great many 
ideas to bring back to England in 1752. 

There he became an important member of 
the artistic literary life of eighteenth-century 
London. He was so successful as a portrait 
painter that he was knighted by the king 
and elected first president of the Royal Acad- 
emy. Officially and socially he was the lead- 
er of the English school of painting, which 
is most widely known through the portrait 
painters. He is generally considered the great- 
est artist of this school. 

With Dr. Samuel Johnson, Sir Joshua 
founded a famous literary club. We can im- 
agine them dining at coffee houses and inns 
such as the Cheshire Cheese near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Probably Sir Joshua arrived in his 
_ coach with gilded wheels, painted decorations, 
and liveried servants. He could easily live in 
luxury because he charged enormous prices 
which only lords and ladies could afford. 

His portraits were in such demand that he 
sometimes had other artists help him by paint- 
ing the parklike backgrounds. In this way 
for several years he painted hundreds of por- 
traits. 

It has been said that walking through a 
gallery of Reynolds’ pictures is like visiting 
the nobility, almost breathing the scented air 
of high society. He has immortalized the 
highly polished, courtly aristocracy, especially 
the women and children. Probably that is 
because he liked graceful flowing lines and 
soft pretty colors. 

He loved to paint children. In addition to 
this charming picture, generations have loved 
other children he painted—“The Strawberry 
Girl,” “Master Hare,” “The Duchess of Dev- 
onshire and her Child,” and “Miss Bowles.” 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 
“Age of Innocence” 


HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 





NE, two, three, four, five, six! 
That is the number of candles 
that this little girl could have had on 
her birthday cake when her portrait 
was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Do you think that English children 
who lived two hundred years ago liked 
birthday cake as much as you do? 

Offy (short for Theophilia) was a 
niece of this famous portrait painter 
of London. This is supposed to be her 
portrait. 

Why do you think that Sir Joshua 
painted the little girl in this position? 
Notice her feet. Do you like to go 
barefoot? Where do you think she 
was sitting when the picture was 
painted? What can you see in the 
background? At what do you think 
she might have been looking? 

The picture is bathed in a soft gold- 
en glow almost as though we were see- 
ing it through amber-colored glass. 
The child’s dress and hair ribbon are 
a soft yellow, and all hard outlines 
melt into the background. This is 
because the picture was glazed with 
thin layers of slightly colored trans- 
parent varnish. Some of the old Ital- 
ian masters whom Sir Joshua admired 
finished paintings in this way. 

See the light: pattern that the dress 
makes against the dark background. 
Is the dress long or short? At the 
time when this portrait was painted 
women and girls wore long dresses, 
and even tiny boys wore long trous- 
ers. What sort of games can be 
played in long dresses? Could you 
play tag or jump rope? 

Look steadily at the figure. Does 
the little girl seem like a real person? 
Notice how prettily her hair curls 





over her forehead and cheek. See 
how tenderly Sir Joshua has drawn 
her soft babyish lips and nose. 

Does the picture make you feel 
that the artist loved this little girl? 
He enjoyed painting her picture and 
pictures of other children, too. That 
is one of the reasons for his success, 
He was the equal of any artist who 
ever lived in portraying childish 
grace and innocence. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


PORTRAIT is not always painted. 
Sometimes it is modeled, and is 
called a portrait bust. Would you like 
to make one? Take a lump of moist 
clean clay weighing at least a pound. 
Shape it like an egg supported by 1 
short substantial column. The small- 
er end of the egg will form the chin. 
The column will form the neck. It 
should be broader at the base for 
the shoulders. 

Begin to model by pressing the clay 
with your thumbs to make place 
for the eyes. Add some clay for the 
cheeks, nose, ears, and hair. Join 
the clay without any cracks showing, 
or added parts will fall off when the 
clay dries. 

As you work, turn your clay to set 
how the head appears from the side: 
and back. Because you can see all 
around it you are modeling in th 
round, 

If you do not finish all at once, 
wrap the clay in a damp cloth and 
put it in a tightly covered tin caf 
until you work again. 
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Never skate on thin ice. 
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Avoid pushi ng 


while on the ice. | 








Do It THIS Way! 


Easy Safety Lessons for Winter Sports 
SELMA E. HERR 


Assistant Professor of Elementary Education, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


MatTcH THESE SENTENCES WITH THE PICTURES 


1. Ice skating is fun if you are considerate of, and cour- 
teous to, the other skaters. 

2. You have no control over your sled when it is fastened 
to the bumper of an automobile. 

3. Be sure that the ice is safe before you skate on it. 

4. Go indoors when you feel cold, or when your clothing 
is damp or wet. 

§. Rocks and trees on hillsides are difficult to steer 
around when you are coasting on your sled. 
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Never coast down hills 
that are covered with 
rocks or trees. 
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Never hitch your sled 
to a car. 
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Dress warmly when 
you play in the snow. | 
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One child operated the picture machine while another told the story 


of “The Little Tin Train” to the rest of the pupils in the classroom. 


NE morning a ncw ‘pupil came. 


to our second-grade room. She 

had moved into the commu- 
nity because her father had started to 
work for the railroad. She told us 
that the railroad had so much business 
that many new workers were needed. 
More people would probably be mov 


ing into the community. Perhaps 
there would be other new second- 
graders. Surely the railroad must be 


something very important. 

This situation furnished the back 
ground for our plans to learn more 
about the railroad and its importance 
to our community and to our country. 


APPROACH 


These questions about trains fur- 
nished a guide for study. 
1. Why do we need trains? 
2. What types of trains do we have? 
3. What types of passenger cars do 
we have? 
4. What types of freight cars do we 
have? 
§. Why do we need different types of 
freight cars? 
6. How did people travel before they 
had trains? 
7. Why do trains need water? 
8. How do trains take water? 
9. Of 
a locomotive? 
10. How are the trains today 


what use is the sandbox on 
differ- 
ent from the first ones? 

11. What is a roundhouse? 

12. What are the 
workers? 

13. What makes the engine go? 
14. What is a turntable? 
15. What do the different 
signals mean? 

16. How was mail carried before we 
had trains? 

17. In what other ways is mail car- 


ried today? 


PROCEDURE 
Answers to the questions were ob- 
tained in various ways. 
A. Through reading. 
1. Reading class plans from charts 
and from the blackboard. 
2. Reading simple books about trains. 


duties of train 


colored 
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Writing poems and painting at the easel were a part of the activities 






which these second-graders engaged in during their study of trains. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CAROLINE DONNELLY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Alexander School, Slater, Missouri 


How many kinds of freight cars can you recognize? How 


was mail carried before there were trains? 


These are 


but two of the many questions which were investigated 


by Miss Donnelly’s grade when developing this unit. 


3. Sharing with one another stories 
about trains and engines. 

B. Through speaking and writing. 
1. A book 


written. In 


about freight cars was 
its development, oral 
first. Lists of 
words which might be needed were 
placed on the blackboard. The sto 


four or five sentences in 


storics were given 


ries were 
length. 
those children who composed differ- 
The 
best stories were chosen to be put in 
the book. 

2. Original poems about trains were 
composed. Some poems were the re- 
sult of group effort, and some were 
the work of individuals. Each child 
prepared a scrapbook in which he cop- 
ied these original poems. Later the 
books were given to the parents when 
they attended the class program. 


Special praise was given to 


ent and interesting sentences. 


3. Conversation periods were devoted 
to answering questions about trains 
and telling stories. 
a) The children who had taken 
train trips told stories about their 
experiences. 
b) They made up riddles about 
trains and locomotives, which they 
later copied into their scrapbooks. 
c) They retold stories that they 
had read about trains. 
4. A picture show was made, and 
stories to explain the pictures were 
told. 
5. A dramatization of “Jamie Watt 
and the Teakettle” was worked out. 
6. Train poems were memorized. 
(See bibliography. ) 
7. A program using the unit mate- 
rials was planned for parents and 
friends, and invitations to the pro- 
gram were carefully written. 





By reading about the workers who help us travel, the girls and boys 
found the answers to many of their questions and learned about trains. 


A UNIT ON TRAINS 


C. Through music. 

1. Train songs were learned by th 
class. (See bibliography.) 

2 Activities in rhythms were inspired 
by the train songs. 

D. Through art activities. 

1. Crayon sketches of the scenes 
needed for the picture show wen 
made. 

2. Crayon sketches of different type 
of freight cars to illustrate their boo 
“Freight Car Stories” were drawn 
3. Illustrations for their scrapbook 
of original train poems were drawn 
4. Pictures of train subjects wer 
painted at the easel. 

§. Photographs and pictures fron 
magazines and newspapers were co: 
lected for display on the bullets 
board. 

E. Through arithmetic. 

1. An incentive was furnished fx 
telling time accurately. Train work 
ers must operate on exact schedules. 
2. Simple, one-step problems based 
train subjects were developed. 


OUTCOMES 


A. Habits —Those of courtesy, co 
rect speech, and co-operation wet 
strengthened. 

B. Appreciations —The children cam 
to know about some of the mati 
functions of trains and to see the 
value to our community and to t& 
country as a whole. 

C. Development of personality.—Tw 
various activities which the childres 
engaged in helped them to devel 
good character traits. 


D. Knowledges —Facts about trait 


were permanently acquired. 

1. Train vocabulary. 

2. Types of trains and functions 

the cars. 
a) Passenger trains—engine, bi 
gage car, mail car, chair car, @ 
ing car, pullman car, observati 
car. 
b) Freight trains—engine, ten 
cattle car, tank car, flat car, Dg 
per car, gondola car, box cat, 
frigerator car, and caboose. 

3. Improvements made since the 2 

trains. (Continued on page @ 
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DANIEL WEBSTER : « ROBERT #. LEE 
This famous scholar, orator, and statesman was 1 9g 4 3 Oh January 19,1809, was’ born this great South- 
born on January 18, 1782—see story on page 5. 


‘ern’ general artd educator—-see sedry on page 5. 
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A Story of a Real Cat 


ETHEL MAY TAYLOR 


After reading this story aloud, hold an impromptu story- 
telling period, when pupils may describe cats they know. 
Have them tell how children can be kind to animals. 


AM a cat. My name is Cotton 
] Mather. Perhaps you think I am 

called Cotton because I am all 
white. That is not right, because | 
am black and white. 

Cotton Mather was a famous min- 
ister who lived many years ago. I 
was born in a minister's house, and 
my mistress said I should have a min- 
ister’s name, so she called me Cotton 
Mather. 

I came to this house to live when 
I was a little kitten. I love my mas- 
ter very much. He has white whisk- 
ers, like Santa Claus. 

I follow my master to the garden 
each day. When he hoes, I chase the 
dirt. It is great fun. When I am 
tired I lie down under the flowers 
and rest a while. 

“Cotton, Cotton,” my master calls, 
and comes to find me. Then I run 
again and hide. Soon we have a game 
of hide-and-seck. We often play it 
in the garden. 

When I was little, my master would 
carry me across the street, so a car 
would not hit me. Later he would 
put me down on the street and say, 
“Hurry Cotton!” Then I would run 
as fast as I could. In this way I 
learned to keep away from cars. 

I had many playthings when I was 
a kitten. I liked a little Chinese don- 
key bell that was tied to a chair. I 
could hit it with my paw and it 
would ring. I had a big, green 
Chinese marble, too. I chased it all 
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over the house until I was tired. But 
most of all I liked following my mas- 
ter. I followed him everywhere. 

When I was a very young kitten I 
learned that my master went each 
evening to get the milk. When I saw 
him pick up the pail, I ran to the 
door and waited for him and followed 
him to the house where he got the 
good, fresh milk. I went with him 
each day. 

One evening a dog at that house 
chased me. Now I go just to the 
corner and sit down in the middle of 
the sidewalk and stay until my mas- 
ter comes out of the house. Then I 
walk in front of him, waving my tail 
to show him that I am happy. 

I like following my master, so one 
day I followed him to town. He_ 
told me to go home, but I did net 
obey. He chased me, but I thought 
he was playing hide-and-seck, so I 
hid behind a tree. Then I followed 
him again. 

In town there were people, cars, 
and dogs everywhere. I could not 
hear the tap-tap of Master’s cane. I 
did not know what to do, so I stood 
still. A little boy said, “Oh, see that 
cat!” and started after me. I hid 
behind a box and kept very still until 
he had gone. Then I slipped out and 
ran home as fast as I could. I was 
so frightened that I could not go to 
sleep until my mistress had stroked 
me for a long time. I never went to 
town again. 





STORIES]] 





My mistress says I do not forget 
things that frighten or hurt me. | 
know I do not soon forget a spank- 
ing. My master never spanks me, 
but when I'm naughty my mistress 
does. 

Of all the things that I have to 
eat I like eggs best. One day my 
mistress went away and left an egg in 
a cup on the table. When she came 
back the egg was gone and so was I. 
There were tracks on the table. 

I hid under my master’s chair, but 
my mistress found me and spanked 
me. I went under the stove and 
stayed a long time. Master petted me 
and said he was sorry. I never got 
on the table again, but it was not 
the last time I was spanked. 

In the wintertime I sleep in the 
basement in a box. When my master 
goes to tend the fire at night he takes 
me to my box. I do not like sleeping 
in the basement alone. I like to sleep 
under Master’s chair. 

Master always sings a little song 
before he goes to the basement; then 
I know he'll say, “Come on, old fel- 
low, it’s bedtime.” One night when 
he began singing I ran away and hid 
in the closet. 

He and my mistress called and 
called, “Come, Cotton! Come, Cot- 
ton!” I kept very still. When they 
had gone to bed I came out and slept 
under Master’s chair all night. 

Three nights I hid; then my mis- 
tress found me. This time she spanked 
me hard, so I do not hide any more. 
I do not like it in the basement, but 
I like it better than being spanked. 

Once I was glad to stay in the base- 
ment for several days. A little boy 
came to our house. He liked me very 


much, but I did not like him. Do 


you know why? He stood me on my 
hind legs and walked me around th 
room. He called me “Nice kitty!” 
But | did not call him “Nice boy!” 
Cats do not like to walk on ther 
hind legs. 

So, I stayed in the basement. Each 
morning I came up to see whether ke 
was there; then I went back to my 
box. I was glad when I found he had 
gone. I slept under Master’s chair al] 
day. 

There is a fat black dog that live 
near our house. He chases all th 
cats he sees, and if he can catch on 
he bites it. One day he saw me and 
came running as fast as he could to 
bite me. 

As he came up on the porch, | 
jumped on his back. I held on with 
the claws in my front feet and | 
kicked and clawed hard with my hind 
feet. 

He howled and cried, but I hung 
on, clawing all the time. Away h 
ran, up the street! IL had a fast rick 
When he had gone about half a bloc 
[ jumped off. He ran home howling. 

I went home, too; but I was stil 
angry. When I am angry my wi 
gets big and my hair stands on end 
l came back to Master with my hai 
standing up all over. He was laugh- 
ing. He said, “Good for you, Cotton 
He learned a lesson. He won't bit 
any more cats!” Master petted m 
until I was happy again. 

Master and I are great friends, ani 
I am a very happy cat. I have plenn 
of meat and eggs to eat and dat 
seeds to chew. I like to chew dat 
sceds. And my mistress brings m 
catnip. I have a good time, running 
playing, hunting, sleeping, and st 
ting on my master’s lap. 





Finders Keepers 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


This story is a little reminder for your pupils of the 
pleasures to be had each day from sharing things with 


others. 


out of his toy chest and then 

put them all back in again. He 
drew a long sigh. Where was his top? 
He surely had searched everywhere. 
Perhaps Alice would know. He opened 
the door and called to his older sister, 
“Alice, did you see my new top?” 

“No, I didn’t,” called back Alice, 
as she stopped shoveling the snow 
from the walk. 

“I want to let Billy play with it 
when he comes this afternoon,” Carl 
explained. 

“That’s what I want to do with 
my crayons,” replied Alice, “and I 


C~ took one toy after another 





Let each write a paragraph on “How I Share.” 


can’t find them either. I'll help yo 
hunt your top as soon as I fini 
cleaning the walk.” She went © 
shoveling vigorously. 

Slowly Carl closed the door 
pressed his nose against the cold glas 
Why couldn’t Alice help him hus 
his top now, and clean the wa 
afterward? 

Suddenly another thought came “ 
him. What if Aunt Helen and Bil 
came before the walk was cleane 
He knew how slippery it was. 
night he and Alice had taken a spil 
a hard one. He wouldn’t want th’ 
to happen to his aunt and his cous 
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TO READ OR TELL 





Why, even his mother, when she came 
home with her arms full of groceries, 
might slip and fall! 

Quickly he put on his warm coat 
and pulled on his blue mittens and 
cap to match. Then, after getting a 
broom, he ran out of the house. 

“Oh,” said Alice, “I'm glad you 
came to help. I was getting tired, but 
| didn’t want to stop when it was 
only half cleaned.” 

They shoveled and swept until they 
were almost to the front gate. It 
was then that Freddie, a playmate, 
came along with his sled. 

“Come on,” called Freddie, “and 
have a ride.” 

Carl looked at the blue sled with 
its shiny runners. He was sure that 
it would skim right along over the 
snow. 

“§-s-some other time. Thank you, 
but I want to help Alice finish the 
walk.” 

“I’m on my way to the store for my 
mother,” said Freddie, “and I can’t 
wait, but I'll be back.” 

“This is where we both fell yes- 
terday,” said Alice, when they reached 
the gate. “Remember how you went 
sprawling in the snow on that side?” 
She stopped to laugh. “At the same 
time I went down hard on the other 
side.” 

Carl nodded. All of a sudden his 
blue eyes got bigger as he stared at 
something in the snow. It was his 
red top! 

“It must have dropped out of my 
pocket yesterday,” he said, as he 
picked it up and rubbed the wet snow 
off its shiny red paint. 

“I'm glad you found it. I wonder 
whether that’s what happened to my 
box of crayons.” Alice started to 
shovel the other side. Yes, rammed 
down in the snow was the yellow box 
of crayons. She picked up the box 
and ran back to the house and put it 
on the porch. 

A moment later their mother came 
down the street with Freddie. On 
his sled was her bag of groceries as 
well as the things Freddie had bought 
for his mother. 

“This seems to be my lucky day,” 
said Mother. “Freddie comes along 
with his sled and helps me home, and 
you have the walk all cleaned. I was 
wondering whether I'd have time 
to do it before Aunt Helen and Billy 
came.” 

“Look,” said Carl, pulling his red 
top out of his pocket, “I found it in 
the snow.” 

_ “And I found my crayons,” chimed 
in Alice, “just where we fell yester- 
day,” 

... | m so glad,” replied their mother. 
‘You'll have them for this afternoon. 
And now you may take turns riding 
on Freddie’s sled. He is going to ask 
his mother whether he may come over 
here this afternoon and bring his 
sled to help us in giving Billy a 
good time.” 
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A Ghostly Adventure in a Cabin 


MARY CAPOTOSTO 


Read this story aloud on a gloomy afternoon. The pupils 
will shiver with delight. Later you could analyze it for 
the English class when the children write short stories. 


HEY did not believe in ghosts. 
T All four of them would have 

scoffed and laughed in derision 
if anyone had dared to suggest, with- 
in their hearing, that such things as 
ghosts existed. That is, all four of 
them would have scoffed and laughed 
in derision—up to this moment! 

But now in the eerie early dusk, 
as they stood in the center of the 
strange, big room, empty except for 
curls and webs of dust, they were no 
longer so certain that there are no 
ghosts. Their doubts were further 
increased by curious whirring, tap- 
ping sounds that came from some- 
where inside the deserted cabin. 

Perhaps it wouldn't have been so 
bad if, while Terry was forcing the 
door open only a few minutes before, 
Lola had not suggested, “Do you 
suppose the place could possibly be 
haunted?” 

She had been laughing as she said 
it, and she had not for an instant 
really considered such a possibility. 
The others had laughed with her, at 
the same time calling out impatiently 
to Terry to hurry with the door. 
Their five-minute run through the 
storm-ridden woods had left them 
quite wet, and they were eager to 
get inside where it was dry. 

“Lucky we remembered passing 
Lee’s old cabin,” Terry grunted. He 
gave one more hard bang and the 
door flew inward. “There—that did 
it. 

The four young people hurried in- 
side, finding themselves in a large 
room which gave the appearance of 
never having been lived in. 


It was while they stood staring 
around and shivering with sudden 
chill that curious noises began in an 
adjoining room. No one said any- 
thing. They simply remained very 
still, looking at one another and lis- 
tening for the sounds to be repeated. 
Sure enough, in a few moments they 
came again. 

“[I—I think—” Ruth Morrow’s 
voice sounded queer and hollow in 
the empty room. It startled the oth- 
ers, but most of all it startled Ruth 
herself. In fact it startled her so 
much that she didn’t even go on to 
say what it was she thought. It was 
not often, either, that anything could 
stop Ruth’s chatter. 

All at once Jason began to laugh. 
It was reassuring to have him do that, 
even though the echo of his laugh 
gave it a rather spooky sound. 

“What's up?” Terry asked. Lola’s 
face, and Ruth’s too, had an equally 
questioning look. 

“This is kind of silly,” Jason an- 
swered. “Here we stand like four 
trees in the petrified forest—except 
that our teeth are chattering, and the 
teeth of the petrified trees couldn't 
chatter, even if they had teeth!” 

The others grinned sheepishly. 

“The sensible thing to do,” Jason 
continucd, “is to find the ghost and 
make its acquaintance. Right?” 

Three assenting “Rights” came in 
answer, Ruth’s a little quavery, but 
determined. 

Terry and Jason looked at each 
other. Neither of them spoke, but 


each knew what the other was think- 
ing. “You girls wait here,” Terry 

















said then. “Keep an eye on our 
things while Jason and I—” 

But Lola interrupted quickly. “I 
should say not!” she exclaimed. 
“We're going with you!” 

“Of course we are,” Ruth echoed 
firmly. 

But just then the tapping and 
whirring began again, and Ruth’s 
teeth began chattering harder than 
ever. 

“We—we're no siss-sissies. We're 
in th-this as—as much as you are.” 

“We didn’t say you aren't,” Jason 
pointed out. “We just want you to 
stay here and look after our things 
while we have a look around.” 

Both Lola and Ruth shook their 
heads so vigorously that their wet 
hair danced around their faces. 

“We can take our things along 
with us,” Lola said. “We came to- 
gether, and we'll stick together.” 

“Come what may,” Jason added 
with a laugh. He shrugged his 
shoulders helplessly, saying, “You 
win.” 

Ruth reached out to clutch at 
Lola’s arm, and, even through her 
sweater, Lola could feel how cold 
Ruth’s hand was. In spirit Ruth 
was always more than willing to do 
whatever the others did; it wasn’t 
her fault that sometimes she was not 
able to disguise her fear. 

“Where’s that flashlight?” Terry 
asked. 

“T have it,” Jason said. 
then, here we go.” 

The cabin wasn’t very large. The 
doors to two small rooms opened off 
one side of the room in which the 
four friends then stood. 

“It came from that room,” Jason 
said, pointing toward the one at their 
left. As he spoke, the noise began 
again. 

The boys advanced very cautious- 
ly toward the door, and Lola, with 
Ruth holding tightly to her arm, 
followed them closely. All too soon 
the short distance was covered. 
Jason put his hand on the door- 
knob. The ghostly noises were 
louder now. 

“M-m-maybe we—we ought to 
leave it alone,” Ruth ventured hope- 
fully. 

“Maybe it wants company,” Jason 
said, sounding braver than he felt. 
“I’m going to open the door. Come 
on!” 

Jason pushed open the door and 
stood still in the doorway trying to 
see into the dark room. ‘Terry, Lola, 
and Ruth peered over his shoulders 
into the dusky shadows beyond the 
circle of light made by the flashlight. 
Together, they advanced into the 
room. They could see nothing. Per- 
haps it had been a ghost after all. 

Suddenly Ruth said, “Look!” Be- 
yond the circle of light two big round 
eyes stared at them. Whether the eyes 
were in a head they could not de- 
termine. (Continued on page 68) 
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HOUSANDS of children eat lunch 
es at school, either entirely from 
lunch boxes or supplemented by 

a hot dish prepared at school. The 
importance of the lunch is 
clearly shown by the use of the Vic- 
tory Score Card, found on page 11 of 
THe Instructor for November 1942. 

Of course it is important that a 
nutritious lunch be sent from home, 


noon 


but unless preparations for storing 
made at school, 
much of the benefit of a good lunch 
We have laws which provide 
for the safe handling of foods by pro 


and serving it are 
iS lost. 


ducers and storekeepers, but often the 
food brought by children to school is 
not properly cared for. Arrangement 
for proper storing of lunches adds 
dignity to this contribution to daily 
food needs. A plan for storage is not 
an emergency project, but is an es- 
sential part of a permanent program. 

Every school can provide a clean, 
cool place for the storage of lunches. 
Enclosed cupboards, while most desir 
Shelves, 
perhaps made from boxes or orange 
crates piled together, will make it 
possible to designate a special spot for 
each pupil’s lunch, marked with his 
name, and will keep lunches off the 
floor, away from dust. Painted a 
bright color, such shelves will add at- 


able, are not always available. 


tractiveness to the storage center and 
will ensure smooth surfaces which can 
be washed frequently and which are 
free from splinters. 

Good eating habits imply not only 
selection of proper foods, but good 
standards for the process of cating. 
These standards should always at least 
equal the standards of the commu- 
nity, or, better, be an improvement on 
them. The pattern should include: 

Washing hands. 

Setting table (or desks). 

Laying out the lunch neatly on a 

paper napkin or plate. 

Cutting sandwiches (which carry 

best when brought whole). 

Eating (possibly saving 

something to be eaten on the bus 
ride home in the afternoon). 

Storing lunch boxes or bags after 

the lunch is finished. 


slowly 
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High-school girls prepare the midmorning lunch for these children. 


Learning Activities 


FOR ALL GRADES 


EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics and Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


In her third article of THE INSTRUCTOR’s Nutrition 
Series, Miss Herrington discusses serving hot dishes at 
school, and tells how you can make the school lunch 


hour a pleasant social activity with meaningful learning. 


Rinsing and washing milk bottles 
or containers. The school must 
not allow practices not permit- 
ted in handling milk in dairy 
farm homes. 

Caring for wastepaper and crumbs. 
Wastepaper may be saved for 
scrap when practicable; crumbs 
may be saved for feeding birds. 

Saving paper where this is neces- 
sary. Many children use a paper 
bag or a bread wrapper more 
than once for lunches. Contain- 
ers should have proper care. 


In order to set up such a program 
which will function smoothly each 
day, responsibilities of pupils should 
be rotated, so that it remains a learn- 
ing situation in which each shares, but 
duties must be repeated often enough 
so that learning results. A weekly 
organization may well be used. A 
lunch manager, appointed to serve in 
that capacity for a week, with assist- 
ants, each having a special job with a 
title, will work well. Just now there 
is interest in titles used in the armed 
forces, such as mess sergeant, mess 








ADD TO YOUR NUTRITION LIBRARY 


Vegetables to Help Us Grow, a nutrition unit for first, second, and third 
grades, by Mary S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley. 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


Food for Grou th. 
ington, D.C. I ree 


Vitamins from Farm to You* 
Fight Food Waste in the Home* 
When You Eat Out 

Dried Fruits in Low Cost Meals 


These booklets will furnish guides to selection, preparation, and use of im- 
All of them are of value to the teacher, and will be of interest 
Some of them will appeal to children. 


portant foods. 
to mothers. 


Send request to Marketing Reports Division, Agricultural Marketing Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Send request to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 


Dried Beans and Peas in Low Cost Meals* 
Ege Dishes at Low Cost 

Root Vegetables in Low Cost Meals 
Green Vegetables in Low Cost Meals* 


Send to the Bureau of Publi- 
$.35. 


Do you think that the standards for eating are well met in this school? 


Making the School Lunch a Part of 








boys, and K.P.’s. The organizatior 
should provide for weekly promotion 
so that responsibility increases unt 
the position of manager is reached 
The group should share in listing th 
jobs to be done and in _allocatin; 
these jobs to the various worker 
Cards listing activities for each pos. 
tion may be prepared by pupils, ani 
either posted for repeated use e 
handed out to the pupil when he « 
sumes his position for a week. 

A work space for handling tk 
service of the lunch should be provid 
ed, including a shelf or a table, whe: 
there should be a breadboard, a bres 
knife, paper napkins, straws, a dist 
cloth, dish towel, soap, dishpan, ani 
a pan for rinsing. 

How important are these activite 
in education for living? Every chik 
should be socially acceptable in bs 
habits of handling and eating fou 
The teacher is responsible for his %# 
justment to social groups outside tk 
family, and the schoolroom shou 
create a situation which will add 
daily food intake that important ¢& 
ment, “Vitamin Z,” the psychologic 
factor. Every child should have: 
pleasant place to eat where it is re 
sonably quiet. The lunch which 
brings should be received with dip 
nity, regardless of the nature of & 
food that the home is able to provid 





























A Hor Disu at Noon 


The importance of a hot dish! 
supplementing the lunch _broug 
from home is known to all of 
Children are more attentive and alé 
they learn more quickly, and, what 
even more important, their diets ¢ 
be improved, with greater phys 
fitness as a result, by having a 
dish at noon. Sometimes it cam 
prepared by a homemaker living ™ 
the schooi, if there is not adequ 
equipment at the school. Selection 
the hot dish must be based on its ¢ 
tribution to the nutrition of the & 
dren. Of course, it must be wit 
the financial reach of the children 
they are to pay for it, or of a comm 
nity group which might sponsor 4 
If “surplus” (Continued on page 6 
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A UNIT ON THRIFT 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


HE present national emergency 
T demands that children as well 

as adults be thrifty. When 
pupils see how they can participate in 
the war effort through thrift, they 
will be eager to do all they can. They 
may be surprised to find that thrift 
js concerned not alone with money 
but with food, health, common arti- 
cles, and our natural resources. 


For Primary Grades 


GENERAL OBJECTIVES 

A. To help children realize that 
everyone needs to learn to be thrifty. 

B. To help them understand what 
jt means when careless children waste 
paper, pencils, food, and so forth. 

C. To help them see how much 
trouble children make for their moth- 
ers if they are careless about clothing. 

DESIRED HABITS 

A. To save school materials. 

B. To wash hands instead of wip- 
ing them on clothing. 

C. To be thrifty with pennies. 

D. To save crumbs and bits of 
food for animals or birds. 

E. To practice thrift in health. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Save pennies for some worth- 
while book for the class. 

B. Draw thrift posters. 

C. Rest after lunch, as an example 
of thrift of body, because after eat- 


School children are thrifty, and patriotic, too, 
when they buy War Stamps. Mary Doris has nearly 
Courtesy, Public Schools, Dansville, N.Y. 


filled her book. 
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ing, blood is needed for digestion of 
food. 

D. Make a thrift jigsaw puzzle, 
using Benjamin Franklin’s picture. 


For Middle Grades 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
A. To help children realize that 
thrift is not just a personal matter. 
B. To help children appreciate that 
they have an important share in mak- 


ing a thrifty home and community. 
C. To help develop thrift habits. 


DESIRED HABITS 
A. To be thrifty not only with 
one’s own things but with the pos- 
sessions of other persons. 
B. To be thrifty with paste, paper, 
paints, and all school materials. 
ACTIVITIES 
A. Make thrift posters. 
B. Write thrift slogans and rhymes. 


C. Write a thrift play and give it. 
D. Make a Franklin scrapbook. 


For Upper Grades 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
A. To help children realize that 
thrift extends from the individual to 
home, community, state, and nation. 
B. To teach that even a person 


well trained for a vocation will not 


be a good worker unless he is thrifty. 


C. To develop a feeling of personal 
responsibility to be thrifty with ma- 
terials belonging to those for whom 
one works. 

D. To have children apply the 
principle of thrift to all they do. 


DESIRED HABITS 


To avoid the waste of materials, 

health, money, and time. 
ACTIVITIES 

A. Discuss some phases of thrift. 

B. Write and give a thrift play. 

C. Save newspaper clippings on 
accidents and fires—including forest 
fires and fires in homes. Discuss the 
cost of accidents and fires as shown 
in waste of money, time, natural re- 
sources, and human life. 

D. Examine the school building for 
hazards that may cause possible injury 
to pupils. Ask to have such hazards 
removed. Discuss hazards in relation 
to thrift of health and money. 

E. Visit a bank; let pupils invite a 
banker to speak to them on thrift. 


Topics for Study 


What is thrift? 

Thrift and money (wise spending 
and giving, saving, keeping accounts, 
selecting things of good quality). 

Thrift and health (eating the right 
foods, plenty of rest and exercise). 

Thrift and safety (inspection of 
chimneys and homes for fire preven- 
tion, removal of rubbish). 


. BEB 


a 


"a as eee da 


Benjamin Franklin, shown as a youth of seventeen 
just arriving in Philadelphia, became known as the 
Father of Thrift. 


Courtesy, University of Pennsylvania 


Thrift and cleanliness (clean 
clothing, clean bodies, clean homes, 
clean barns). 

Thrift and education (value of a 
good education). 

Thrift and the nation (conserva- 
tion of soils, forests, water, natural 
resources, animal life). 


Plans for Thrift Week 


One week has been set aside for 
emphasizing the importance of thrift. 
Children can become thrifty men and 
women only if they learn now in 
what ways to be thrifty. 

Benjamin Franklin is called the 
Father of Thrift. Here are some sug- 
gestions for a study of his life. 
Monday— 

Read from the autobiography and 
from a biography of Franklin, out- 
side of class. 

Discuss in class the difference be- 
tween autobiography and biography. 

Assign three-minute talks on the 
following topics: Franklin’s parents; 
Franklin’s early childhood; the perse- 
verance of penniless Franklin (the 
story of his youth in Philadelphia). 
Tuesday— 

Appoint a committee to arrange a 
bulletin-board display of pictures on 
Benjamin Franklin. 

Discuss together Poor Richard's 
Almanac. Each member of the group 
may bring to class one of Benjamin 
Franklin’s wise sayings. Read the 
sayings and discuss their application 
to present-day life. Select one or two 
of Franklin’s sayings to put on the 


.bulletin board each remaining day of 


the week. 
Wednesday— 

Assign three-minute reports on the 
following topics: What | Admire 
Most about Benjamin Franklin; What 
a Patriot Is; Benjamin Franklin as a 
Patriot (include in this report his in- 
terest in education, his first subscrip- 
tion library, and his plans for city 
improvement) . 

7 hursday— 

Tell the story of Franklin and his 
kite, and show the effect of this ex- 
periment on the development of elec- 
tricity. 

Discuss the following inventions of 
Franklin: wood-burning stove, light- 
ning rod, copperplate press. 

Discuss Franklin’s experiments on 
light, heat, and sound. 

Friday— 

Select one pupil to choose one or 
two others to help him dramatize the 
most striking incident that they can 
find in the life of Franklin. 

Discuss Benjamin Franklin’s place 
in American history under the fol- 
lowing headings: statesman and dip- 
lomat, work during the Revolution, 
work in Albany Convention, Decla- 
ration of Independence, framing of 
the Constitution, contributions to 
American life. 


Stories for Thrift Week 
A GREAT AMERICAN 


Benjamin Franklin was one of the 
greatest Americans. He learned how 
to do many different kinds of things 
and he did them all well. He was 
called a patriot. A patriot is a person 
who loves and helps his country all he 
possibly can. (Continued on page 64) 
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A Test on Fraction Concepts 


GEORGE MANNELLO, JR. 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School, Woodmere, 


I. In the following exercises there is 
one answer that is absolutely correct 
for each set. Choose the answer that 
makes the sentence true. 

1. The name of a fraction is the 
a. numerator. 

b. denominator. 
c. number of parts used. 
d. top number. 

2. One of the following is a ratio: 
a. Ida uses three sheets of writ- 
ing paper to every four shects 
that Bob uses. 

b. 1% is greater than 14. 

c. % and % can both be 
changed to eighths. 

d. Four half apples equal two 
whole apples. 

3. When we add fractions we 
a. invert. 

b. total the denominators. 
c. total the numerators. 
d. cancel. 

4. The fraction 4 is called 
a. an improper fraction. 

b. a mixed number. 
c. an equivalent fraction. 
d. a proper fraction. 

5. The difference between an im- 
proper fraction and a mixed number 
of the same value is that the 

a. improper fraction is easier to 
understand. 
b. improper fraction is larger. 


¢c. mixed number has a whole 
number. 

d. mixed number is not a frac- 
tion. 


6. Before adding unlike fractions, 
a. the denominators must be the 
same. 

b. we must reduce 

terms. 

c. we must borrow. 

d. we must cancel. 
7. When we reduce a fraction to 

its lowest terms, 

a. the fraction becomes smaller. 

b. the numbers in the fraction 

become smaller. 

c. the value becomes greater. 

d. no change takes place. 

8. The common denominator is 
a. needed in an addition example 
that has unlike fractions. 

b. found by adding the denom- 
inators of the fractions in an 
addition example. 

c. used in multiplying fractions. 
d. the lowest fraction in an ad- 
dition example. 

9% of a plum means the same as 
a. \% of a pumpkin. 
b. '% of an orange. 

c 3 74 of a grapefruit. 
d. 4 of a plum. 
10. Adding ' and ™ 
as adding 
2 oranges and 1 apple. 
1 apple and 1 apple. 
1 apple and 1 orange. 
two different kinds of things. 


to lowest 


is the same 


ar oP 
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The fraction 14 shows that 

a. the numerator is divided by 
the denominator. 
b. the denominator is divided by 
the numerator. 
c. both numerator and denomi- 
nator are divided by one. 
d. there is no division at all. 

12. Canceling means the same as 
a. multiplying. 
b. reducing. 
c. adding. 
d. inverting. 

13. Fractions are not used 
a. when you buy butter. 
b. in measuring wood. 
c. in measuring the height of 
people. 
d. in counting the number of 
people at a baseball game. 


Il. Finish each sentence by writing 
in the blank space the word, number, 
fraction, or phrase that completes it 
r orrectly fs 

“Two thirds of all children like 
science” means that out of 
every three children like science. 

2. That “4; of a cake is eaten means 
that parts out of six parts 
are gone. 

To understand the fraction “< 
more easily, we should it. 

4. If | wish to know what one half 
of a number is, I can find my answer 
by by two. 

5. When we change an improper 
fraction to a mixed number, we are 

it. 

6. The of a fraction gives 
the number of parts that are being 
used. 

7. The 


operation, *4;==1'4, shows 


The fraction 144 is known as a 


9. The fraction “4 is known as a 
10. In the example, 4+ 4, when 
you change \, to 34 to add it, your 
aim is to make the ________ the same. 
11. A fraction that has its numer- 
ator larger than its denominator is 
— as 
. In order to show “ie 
terms we must it. 

13. Jim had three pencils and he 
lent one to Bill. Bill got of 
all the pencils. (Use a fraction.) 

14. To find one third of twelve 
eggs you can divide by , 

15. The part of the fraction that 
tells you how many parts there are in 
the whole is known as the ‘ 

16. One way to find the answer 
to “Yo X50 is to 50 by 10. 

17. The part of the fraction that 
gives us its name is known as the 


in lowest 


18. To divide a fraction by a frac- 
tion you the divisor and mul- 
tiply. (For key, see page 68) 
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DID YOU KNOW THAT 
THE MOST IMPORTANT 
FISH CAUGHT IN ALASKAN 
WATERS IS THE \ 
SALMON 2. 
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A Test on Alaska 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Obio 


I. Choose the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. 

1. Most of Alaska is in the 

a. North Temperate Zone. 
b. North Frigid Zone. 
c. South Frigid Zone. 
2. Alaska is a territory of 
a. Russia. 
b. Canada. 
c. the United States. 
3. North of Alaska is the 
a. Pacific Ocean. 
b. Arctic Ocean. 
c. Bering Strait. 
4. Alaska was purchased from 
a. Russia. 
b. Canada. 
c. Japan. 

§. Alaska is a part of the con- 

tinent of 
a. Asia. 
b. North America. 
c. South America. 

6. United States Army 

have just built a 

a. railroad to the 
Alaska. 
b. bridge to connect Alaska and 
Asia. 
c. road through Canada to con- 
nect the United States and 
Alaska. 

7. Alaska’s leading industry is 
a. agriculture. 
b. fishing. 
c. dairying. 

8. The capital of Alaska is 
a. Juneau. 
b. Sitka. 
c. Fairbanks. 

9. Separating the Bering Sez from 
the Pacific Ocean are islands known 
as the 

1. Pribilof Islands. 
b. Alexander Archipelago. 
c. Aleutian Islands. 

10. The most important mineral 

mined in Alaska is 
a. nickel. 
b. gold. 
c. lead. 


engineers 


interior of 


Il. If the statement is true, write 
after it; if it is false, write F after it 

1. Alaska became a part of th 
United States by purchase. 

2. Alaska is a land of perpetui 
snow and ice. 

3. Alaska is thinly populated. 

4. The most important river i: 
Alaska is the Yukon. 

§. In Alaska the summer days an 
long. 

6. Alaska possesses a very wel: 
developed system of land and wate 
transportation. 

7. Airplanes are 
Alaska. 

8. No white 
homes in Alaska. 

9. Fairbanks is an 
Alaskan mining center. 

10. Nome is at the mouth of th 
Yukon River. 


often used i 
people make the 


importas: 


Ill. Fill each blank with the word ¢ 
group of words which makes the sev 
fence true, 

1. Alaska is separated from As 
. the ; 
. The highest peak not only t 
Alasks but also in North America: 
Mount 


3. The climate of the souther 
coast is modified by the Cut 
rent. 


4. Besides gold, the most valuabk 
mineral mined in Alaska is 

5. Juneau is in the part of Abs 
known as the 

6. The country adjacent to Alas 
on the cast is 

7. Most of the emadis of Alaska § 
with 

8. The on part of Alaska» 
in the Zone. 


9. The northernmost Alaskan s'f 


tlement is ‘ 

10. , on the west coast © 
the United States, is the port th 
handles most trade with Alaska. 

11. The longest river in Alaska’ 
TD ctciticnictiai (For key, see page © 
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xt} MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


|. Match each item in the numbered 
lst with the correct phrase in the 
lettered list. 

1. Used by ancient Babylonians 
and Egyptians to tell time 

2. Time required for the earth to 
turn once On its axis 

3. Time required for the earth to 
revolve around the sun 

4. Time required for a point on 
the earth to-rotate through fifteen 





degrees 

§. Width of the time belts 

6. An imaginary north-and-south 
line passing through the poles 

7. A name for the 180th meridian 

8. The number of degrees into 
which the Equator is divided 

9, Setting the working day ahead 


bio one hour to enable people to do more 
by daylight, conserving artificial light 
10. Established by Caesar in the 
rite Ti first century before Christ 
fter it 11. Established by Pope Gregory in 
of thi the sixteenth century A.D., and used 
in most civilized countries of the 
rpetuijm world today 
12. The moment of time when the 
d. sun reaches its highest position in the 
ver it 
a. the Julian calendar 
ays an b. noon, or twelve o'clock 
: c. an hour 
wel: d. meridian 
| wate e. sundial 
f. 15 degrees ’ 
sed it g- 360 degrees 
h. war time 
» the—m i. the Gregorian calendar 
j. a year 
Dortan: k. a day 
l, international date line 
of th 
Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which will make the 
vord em ‘latement correct. 
the see 1. King Alfred the Great of Eng- 
land used a for measuring 
time, 
2. In the United States, time is ob- 
tained from the _.__ in Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A Test on Time 


KATHARINE THOMAS 
Supervisor, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


3. .......... discovered the principle 
of the pendulum by watching a 
swinging lamp in a cathedral. 

4. The meridian which passes 
through Greenwich, England, is called 
the . or meridian. 

§. The length of the daylight pe- 
riod varies throughout the year in 
all parts of the earth except at the 


6. If you were traveling from Chi- 
cago to New York, you would have 
to set your watch one hour. 

7. A year has approximately 
days. 

8. When it is 9:00 AM. at 20 
degrees west longitude, it is 
A.M. at 35 degrees west longitude. 

9. The arrangement of time into 
years, months, wecks, and days is 
known as a 


Ill. If the statement is true, write T 

after it; if it is false, write F after it. 
1. Many years ago time was meas- 

ured in terms of light and dark. 

2. The hourglass was used before 
water clocks to tell time. 

3. Today three-minute sand clocks 
are sometimes used to time the cook- 
ing of eggs. 

4. The word clock is derived from 
the same word that gives certain Eu- 
ropean languages their word for Gell. 

§. All places located on the same 
meridian have noon at exactly the 
same time. 

6. In 1657 the principle of the 
swinging pendulum was successfully 
applied to the regulation of clocks. 

7. The world is divided into thirty 
standard-time belts. 

8. There are four standard-time 
belts in the United States. 

9. The Indians’ measure of time, 
from new moon to new moon, was a 
month. 

10. In going around the world 
from east to west, travelers set their 
watches ahead one hour for each fif- 
teen degrees of longitude they have 
crossed. (For key, see page 68) 
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A Test on the Solomon Islands 


ELIZABETH STURGES 
Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Choose the word or group of words in 
each parenthesis which will make the 
statement true, 

1. The Solomon Islands are locat- 
ed in the (Atlantic, Pacific, Indian) 
Ocean. 

2. They lie a few degrees (north, 
south) of the Equator. 

3. In the group there are (seven, 
seventeen, twenty-seven) large is- 
lands and many smaller ones. 

4. The Solomons were discovered 
in 1567 by a (Portuguese, Italian, 
Spanish) navigator. 

§. He thought the islands were 
rich in gold, so he named them for 
(King Solomon; Solomon’s seak. Sol, 
omon, Alaska). 


a . : 8 1A, 
6. They extend from the botders * 


11. The British in 1893 made the 
southern Solomons a (colony, protec- 
torate, dominion). 

12. The government headquarters 
was placed on (Florida, Guadalcanal, 
Tulagi) Island. 

13. The islands have a_ rainfall 
(twice, four times, six times) as 
heavy as that of the Middle West of 
the United States. 

14. Tulagi is an island (two, 
twenty, two hundred) miles long. 

15. Guadalcanal is important to 
the fighting forces because it has (a 
railroad, an airport, a canal). 

16. The Solempn Islands are (flat, 
: dilly, mduntajrivus ) 
fr Are**(gold mines, coco- 


nut Plantations, ; dil: wells) on these 


of the Coral Sea over aaseretch, "at : te - islands.t.: 3. % Soe coe “6” 00 


more than (one hundred; «five* haa- 
dred, one thousand) miles to the i is- 


lands north of Australia. coe 


7. These islands (have long been 
an important source of spices, tea, 
and ivory; are little known; are well 
known as a winter resort). 

8. They are (northwest, northeast, 
southeast) of Australia. 

9. The main product of the islands 
is (rubber, pineapples, sweet pota- 
toes, copra). 

10. Recently, landings were made 
on the islands by the United States 
(Army, Navy, Marines). 


ee 18. The, Soloynon Islands are im- 
: , tpostang | to iehe 3 apanese because they 
: t¢provide g servation posts, sup- 
ply food for de Japanese navy, lie 
on the direct route from Japan to 
Australia). 
19. These islands are important to 
the United States because they (pro- 
*vide a place for ships to refuel; are 
near the supply line running from the 
United States to Australia; contain 
natives who are friendly). 
20. The best harbor in the islands 
is on (Santa Isabel, Choiseul, Tulagi) 
Island. (For key, see page 68) 


A Test on Benjamin Franklin and Thrift 
JOSEPHINE LEDBETTER 


Director, Materials Bureau, Public Schools, Anniston, Alabama 


“A Unit on Thrift,” on which this 
test is based, appears on page 23. 


I. Choose the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. 

1. Benjamin Franklin wrote 
a. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

b. The Man without a Country. 
c. Poor Richard's Almanac. 

2. Benjamin Franklin invented a 
a. wood-burning stove. 

b. cotton gin. 
Cc. spinning jenny. 

3. Franklin experimented with 
a. photography. 

b. electricity. 
c. the telephone. 

4. Benjamin Franklin was a great 
a. soldier. 

b. patriot. 
c. musician. 

§. Franklin served his country by 
a. helping to write our Consti- 
tution. 

b. exploring the West. 
c. inventing movable type. 


Il. If the statement is true, write T 
after it; if it is false, write F after it. 

1. A thrifty person never has any 
fun. 

2. “Waste Not” 
slogan. 

3. To be thrifty with other peo- 
ple’s things is just as important as to 
be thrifty with our own. 

4. A thrifty person is always a 
stingy person. 

§. Thrift has nothing to do with 
health. 


6. Thrift in wartime is patriotic. 


is a good thrift 


Ill. Fill each blank with the correct 
word or group of words to com- 
plete these proverbs found in Poor 
Richard’s Almanac. 
1. God helps them that 
2. _...... is never found again. 
3. For age and want save while 
you may; no morning sun —.__.. 
4. Beware of little expenses. A 
_ will sink a great ship. 


5. You may delay, but . will 
not. (For key, see page 68) 
25 
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A Gay Uncle Sa 


DOROTHEA J. SNOW 

















HIs gay Uncle Sam will be an attractive patriotic decoration for the scho 
room. Cut the figure out of white construction paper. Color the coat 2 
the band around the hat blue, leaving the stars white. Color alterns 

stripes in the trousers red, leaving the others white. Cut the trousers on & 
heavy black lines. Fold the legs around, and glue the side tabs to the centé 
edges. Fold the waist forward on the top dotted line, and backward on & 
lower dotted line. Glue the tabs at the top of the trousers to the back of # 
waist. Fold the arms forward on the dotted lines at the elbows. Then fo 
the hands in on the dotted lines. The figure of Uncle Sam is now complete, 4 
a card containing a patriotic message may be glued to his hands. 
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PARTS OF SPEECH POSTERS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SISTER M. FREDERICK 


LORFUL posters, besides adding 

( greatly to the appearance of 
the classroom, and providing 
interesting handwork problems, have 
been a great help to my pupils in 
mastering the various parts of speech. 
Pictures of dogs clipped from old 
magazines supplied our illustrations, 
which were mounted on gay-colored 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, St. Michael’s School, Duluth, Minnesota 


poster board. Original illustrations 
may be drawn instead, and the rhymes 
reworded to fit the pictures. For ex- 
ample, if using pictures of birds, one 
rhyme could be: 
Verbs tell what a thing is doing, 
As flying, singing, hopping, cooing. 
In our study we used the following 
rhymes on the posters. 


A noun is the name of anything, 


Bloodhound, watchdog, Pal, or King. 


Pronouns are used in place of nouns: 


He barks; she jumps; they are hounds. 


Adjectives tell the kind of noun, 
As black, sad, pretty, brown. 


Adverbs tell how, when, and where, 


As slowly, quickly, then, and there. 


Verbs tell things being done, 

As eat, drink, sleep, run 

A preposition stands before a noun, 
As in the box, or on the ground. 


Conjunctions other words unite, 

As small but brave, black and white. 
Interjections show surprise, 

As My, how pretty! Oh, those cyes! 
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FINGER PAINTING 
IS FUN TO DO 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ALICE CONDON 
Teacher of Art, Public School, Eldora, Iowa 


real benefit from the relaxation of finger painting. Many teacher 

realize its value as a means of developing ease and facility in hand 
work. It is one situation where a child can really let himself go, since b 
knows that, until he sees on his paper something he wants to save, he my 
begin over and over again. The tenseness that often accompanies pend 
and brush work is absent. He thrills to the fun of trial and error in; 
situation where errors often show the way to something new and better 
He sees rhythmical lines, and he sees figures that show depth and curve 
He may have labored unsuccessfully to produce these same things in h 
brush or pencil drawings. When he sees something definite in his pair: 
ing, for example, jungle vegetation, he may go ahead and develop relat: 
ideas, such as elephants or monkeys, to complete the whole. Abstr: 
designs and allover patterns are useful for end papers, booklets, greetin; 
cards, and box coverings. 

Let pupils realize the possibilities of finger paint before distributing m 
terials. Give a brief demonstration of strokes and technique. Use hané 
palms, and tips and nails of fingers. Then put away all illustrative materi 
and let the pupils develop “mind pictures” when they begin work. Lov- 
ing at a model defeats the purpose of self-expression. 

Elaborate equipment is not necessary. To make the paint, boil staré 
to the consistency of thick soup. Add opaque water-color paint, mat 
by mixing powder paint of the desired color with water, and your fing: 
paint is ready for use. Glazed paper is the most satisfactory. 

Have a large pan of water. Dip the paper in the water and lay it « 
linoleum or some other smooth surface. Keep it free from wrinkles a! 
thoroughly wet. Apply a tablespoonful of paint or less. Spread it even! 
with the palm, and then begin painting. Experimentation will develop é: 
ferent types of design. Lay your painting on a newspaper to dry. Places 
under a weight to flatten, or press it on the wrong side with a hot ire 
The designs may be waterproofed by coating them with white shellac. 


O™=: girls and boys as well as primary pupils derive enjoyment an 
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OUR CONSTITUTION POSTER 


[8G @eat UF RiGheS 


THE FIRST TEN AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


CJ 





AMENDMENT V 


ASSURES = 3 
e ro 
|| PROTECTION OF =H 


|| LIBERTY, and PROPERTY 


AND 

|| JUST COMPENSATION 
FOR PROPERTY TAKEN 
FOR PUBLIC USE 


SUGGESTIONS THIS AMENDMENT READS: 


What are some of the No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or 


cher 




















ae 


-~— ge indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in 
peclecone Mabe > mas actual service in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for the same offence to 
er about one of them. be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb, nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness 


against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall private 
property be taken for public use, without just compensation. 
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HILDREN love repetition. They 
C like to make borders designed 

with all sorts of things from 
houses to pigs. This season of year 
they find it fun to draw snow men. 
Some will like to put carrot noses and 
funny high hats or wool caps on their 
snow men. Another idea would*be to 
draw a small snow man or perhaps a 
rabbit beside each big one. Someone 
may even like to make a border of 
snow men melting. 

Flowerpots always fascinate chil- 
dren and are easy for them to draw. 
Some may draw big and little flower- 
pots. The children may want to 
make vases of flowers instead of 
flowerpots and have the vases round 
and squatty or tall and slender, ar- 
ranging them alternately. 


Borders of dishes, knives, forks, 


spoons, kettles, frying pans, tcapots, 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


coffeepots, plates, cups, and saucers 
appeal to primary children. 

All children will like to draw 
houses as shown in the border at the 
bottom of the page; and since there 
is snow on the roofs, they will want 
to draw bare trees. Some may wish 
to make the sun in the sky or a dog 
near the house, or perhaps rows of 
The boys will like to 
draw airplanes flying over the houses. 

Other suggestions are to make bor- 
ders of airplanes arranged in forma- 
tion, sailboats on waves, or fish, dogs, 
Animal bor- 


little houses. 


cats, lambs, and horses. 
ders are always interesting. 


























A freer quality and better experi- 
ence will result if the children draw 
the borders freehand. The irregular- 
ity adds interest. 

Paper 12 by 18 inches divided hori- 
zontally into three parts is a good 
size for borders, especially if figures 
of girls and boys are used in them. 

When children in third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades make borders, 
they can get excellent results by 
using tempera paint on colored con- 
struction paper. 

The teacher should encourage the 
children to do the borders without 
measuring the distance between cach 








Little Children Like to Make Borders 


unit. Children may want to mak 
one unit, and then draw around it o 
trace it so that each unit in the bor. 
der is exactly alike. Do not alloy 
this, but rather encourage makin, 
little differences to add charm to the 
result. 

When children draw borders free. 
hand they are getting good experienc: 
in drawing. They learn to work fay 
and they acquire rhythm. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COLORING 


Flowerpot borders. 

1. Pale green paper. Dark green, 
white, yellow, red, and blue for flow. 
erpots and plants. 

2. Light purple paper. 
purple, green, and white. 

3. Yellow strip of paper. Red, 
blue, green, and white for plants and 
flowerpots. (Continued on page 635 


Red, dark 
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A Glider to Make 


FOR ALL GRADES 


DOROTHY H. GRIMM 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School No. 133, Brooklyn, New York 


RACE the pattern of the glider on tag- 

board or cardboard (two- or three- 

ply weight). Cut along solid lines. Then 
fold the entire model along line A. 

After creasing each wing along the dot- 
ted line B, bend the wings up slightly. 

Fold cach stabilizer on line C. 

Glue together both sides of the fuselage 
and rudder (shaded in the pattern). 

On the dotted lines marked E, bend 
slightly the ailerons (the rear sections of 
the wings) and the elevators (the rear 
sections of the stabilizers). 










a 











32 


Ne 


me — —4- ee 


Weight the nose of the glider with a 
paper clip. Keep experimenting with the 
model until a proper balance is attained. 
Clay, instead of a paper clip, may be used 
on the nose. Trim the clay until the 
glider flies across the room. 

Older children may wish to experiment 
with the ailerons and elevators. If the 
aileron on the right wing is bent down, 
the one on the left should be bent up. 
The manipulation of the rudder (folded 
on lines marked D), and ailerons, causes 
the glider to fly in a given direction. 


This model will be useful 
for demonstrating to your 
class many points discussed 
in our new aviation depart- 


ment, “Facts for 
Flyers,” 


Future 


y by Dorothy H. 
Grimm, pages 10 and 11. 
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Let's Make 
| WAR POSTERS 

















| 
| FOR ALL GRADES 
| ALTA L. SKELLY 
Formerly, Head of Fine Arts Departmen, 
New Mexice State Teachers Collexe, 
Silver City, New Mexico 


s 





MAKING patriotic posters is an excellent way for children to help 
Uncle Sam. Whenever new posters are needed for the war effort, 
the teacher should give the children suggestions for slogans. Here 
are several slogans. See what others you can list. 

1. Stand Guard Over Idle Talk—The Enemy May Be Listening 

2. A Stitch in Time Will Mend Your Dress—And Save Some 
Cloth for Uncle Sam 

3. Let’s Take Care of Our Shoes—The Soldiers Need Leather 
for Their March to Victory 
4. Let’s Eat the Right Food—Health Is an Aid to Victory 
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OUR NATION WILL 
NEED US TOMORROW 









































Encourage your pupils to use in original posters the patriotic 
design motifs shown here. The bars from the stripes of the flag, 
also the stars, could be used with the eagle; the V with various 
arrangements of stars. Perhaps some of the children could make 
original eagle designs. The letters can be drawn with pencil and 
then filled in with poster paint, or sketched lightly and then 
painted freehand with a flat brush. If the posters are not too 
large, use various sizes of lettering pens to produce work rapidly 
but neatly. If a great many posters are needed, the designs could 
be applied by stencils or block prints. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
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te 99 Use these miniatures and the cover 
EER RIE picture with the lesson on page 16. Ott BEE aS 
See page 68 for other suggestions. 
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SUGGESTIONS for JANUARY PROGRAMS 


A GOOD START 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I shine my shoes 
And brush my hair. 
I dress myself 
With utmost care. 


I start to school 

When breakfast’s through, 
And, after school, 

Come right home, too. 


I do these things 
And don’t forget. 
Well, anyway— 
I haven’t yet! 


MISTAKES 
CLARA G, CORNELL 


| like to hear what Franklin did 
When he was just a boy— 

Spent all his birthday pennies for 
A little penny toy. 


[ like to know that great men, too, 
When they were young like me, 
Sometimes made as bad mistakes 
As mine turn out to be. 


They learned a lot from their mis- 
takes 
And later on won fame. 
Perhaps, if I try very hard, 
I can do the same. 


POLAR BEAR 
LELAND B. JACOBS 


Polar bear, polar bear, 

What a pretty coat you wear! 
Smooth and soft and snowy white, 
You make such a splendid sight. 
When I shopped for coats today 
To the clerks I'd always say, 
“Don’t you think that I might wear 
A coat just like a polar bear?” 

But each clerk just shook her head. 
Smiling sweetly, each one said, 
“You will have to wait a while; 
Now they simply aren’t in style.” 
Polar bear, polar bear, 

What a pretty coat you wear! 
Smooth and soft and snowy white, 
I'd like to put one on tonight! 


I’M AN ENGINE 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I'm an engine 
Puthng past, 

Puff! Puff! Toot! 
Going fast! 


Toot! 


Smoke is pouring 
From my stack! 
[ am rushing 
Down the track! 


Over mountain, 

_ Bridge, and plain; 

I'm an engine e 
With a train! 
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WAR STAMPS 
WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


When Bobby had ten pennies 
Not very long ago, 

He spent them for a soda 
Or for a movie show. 


Now he has a little book 
He’s trying hard to fill. 

He plans to buy a stamp each weck 
Just like big brother Bill. 


VICTORY 
CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


(An exercise for seven primary pu- 
pils, each one carrying a large card- 
board letter). 


V is for the VICTORY 
That we are sure to gain 
If each of us will do his part 
With all his might and main. 


I is for the INDEPENDENCE 
We hope to give the world 
When tyrants have been overcome 
And Freedom’s flags unfurled. 


Cis for COURAGEOUSNESS, 
Which each of us must show 

In doing any task at hand— 
And this all patriots know. 


T is for the THOROUGHNESS 
With which we'll do our bit 
To eat and rest just as we 
should 
And keep our bodies fit. 


O is for ORDER. We'll maintain it 
In everything we do, 
For only order can produce 
A liberty that’s true. 


R_ isthe RIGHT that gives us might 
To win this widespread war. 
Our history has clearly shown 
We've always won before. 


Y is for YOU and YOU and YOU 
Who daily do your part 
To bring about the Victory, 
Using hands and head and heart. 


OUT OF STYLE 
BERTHA R. HUDELSON 


Smile awhile! 

It’s the style 
Though you do not show it. 
And the sad 
Pouts you had 
Prove you did not know it. 
Smiles come easy; 
Pouts do, too. 

Keep pouts hidden; 

Oh, please do! 

If one comes with 
A deep frown, 

Quickly turn it 
Upside down, 
And 
Smile, smile, smile! 
Pouts are really out of style. 


LUCKY STARS 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


I've often heard grown people say: 
“I thank my lucky stars!” 
And wondered what they 
meant, 
For Jupiter and Mars 
Seemed much too far away, to me, 
For blessings to bestow. 
But what they mean by “lucky stars” 
I think at last I know. 


really 


I see them shining every day— 
Morning, noon, and night. 

Their whiteness gleams from out the 

blue, 

Brave champions of right. 

They stand quite close in perfect rows, 
And number forty-eight. 

They stand for union, purity, 
For courage, free from hate, 

For honesty and freedom 
Of speech and of the press, 

For all the many principles 
Our nation’s laws express. 


So now, I, too, can truly say: 
“I thank my lucky stars!” 
And I will try to live my life 

So that it never mars 
The qualities they stand for. 
The Banner of the Free 
Shall always fly in fréédosiy, tet 
With lucky stars fersmes.+ * 


WINTER COSTUME: 


ELIZABFTH A, HUPCHISON’ 


The little spruce tree in our yard 

Wore frosty white today. 

And when the sun shone warm and 
bright, 

The little tree looked gay. 


With lustrous pearls to trim her 
gown, 

And diamonds in her hair, 

She made a lovely picture 

In winter's crystal air. 


A WISE PLAN 
GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


Ben Franklin was a thrifty man, 
Who knew that he should save; 
He was wise in many things, 
And famous, too, and brave. 
I'll take a page from Franklin’s book, 
And I'll be thrifty, too, 
I'll save a part and spend a part, 
As everyone should do. 


A PATRIOT SPEAKS 


DOROTHY WATKEYS 


I’m collecting books and records, 
I'm saving tubes of paste, 

I'm using pencils carefully, 
There’s nothing that I waste. 
I'm keeping all my pennies 

To buy War Stamps each day. 
I’m just a youthful helper 

Who loves the U.S.A. 


BLOWING BUBBLES 


WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


Blowing bubbles is such fun! 
With soapsuds in a pan, 

You blow a lovely bubble, 
The largest one you can. 


Sometimes they look like silver; 


Sometimes they grow and grow, 
All filled with rainbow colors, 
As up and up they go. 


I blew a tiny bubble 
That went so very high, 

I think perhaps it’s floating yet 
Somewhere in the sky. 


WINTER PLEASURES 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


What a wealth of jolly things 
Good old winter always brings! 


Ice to skate on, hills to coast— 
Don’t know which we like the most! 


Games to play, and corn to pop— 
Midnight seems too soon to stop! 


_ Books. to read aloud at night, 
_ Svags-to sing, and plays to write. 


Snow men built on starry nights, 


* Snew forts héid in snowball fights! 


‘igh winds whirling drifted snow, 
Breaths all frosty, cheeks aglow! 


These and more, chill winter brings— 
What a host of jolly things! 


MORE THAN ALL 


FRANCES ANGEVINE GRAY 


Sons of Pilgrims, pioneers, 
Daughters of Huguenots, Cavaliers, 
Or later voyagers hither turning, 
Lured by Liberty’s beacon burning, 
We are Americans, one and all, 


Haven of refuge is this, our land. 
Freedom here makes a final stand, 
Fleeing a world war-torn and broken. 
To her is America’s promise spoken, 
“You're welcome here; there’s hope 
for all.” 


From the signs of an order conceived 
in greed, 

Formed for oppression, and in which 
breed 

Ancient ills in a new disguise, 

We turn to the fairest flag that 
flies, 

Flag of Americans, one and all. 


Bright are the names in_ history’s 
lore 

Of hero and patriot gone before. 

Spirit that blazoned the past with 
glory, 

Write on our page of your deathless 


story. 
“They loved America more than 


all.” 
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SAFETY 
LAND 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARY E. BURGESS 


First Grade, School No. 11, 
Albany, New York 


Teacher, 


Your entire class can partici- 
pate in this simple play which 
provides instruction in safety. 


(The first, second, third, and 
fourth speakers occupy the inside 
seats; they sit in order from front to 
back. The fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth speakers occupy the outside 
seats in order, beginning at the back. 
This arrangement 
cue to speak.) 

FIRST CHILD—Hello, everyone. We 

from Safety Land. Today it is 
our work to help prevent accidents. 
To do this we are going to ride 
through the streets of this city, and 
show you some of the people who 
know how to practice safety. 


gives cach one his 


point out these people. 


SAFETY LAND Ug. 
the tune of “Mary Had Lil fe 
Lamb” )— 


S Fy 
Now we go with great delight, ne 


Great delight, 

Great delight. 

Now we go with great delight, 
To show you what is right. 

SECOND CHILD—Now, I am the 
first person to show you someone who 
knows how to follow the safety rules. 
It is that little girl in red, who has 
just crossed this street. She stopped 
at the crossing, looked both ways, and 
then walked quickly across when the 
way was clear. That's what the care- 
ful person always does. 

THIRD CHILD—Friends, 
corner I see a who is 
practicing safety. She has alighted 
from that bus, and is waiting at the 
curb for the bus to pass. She knows 
it is wise to wait a few seconds to 
make sure the way before 
crossing the street. 

FOURTH CHILD—TIt is my 
now, to point out someone who is 
acting very wisely. It is that little 
boy in green. His ball just rolled in- 
to the street. He is asking a man 
to get it when the way is clear. That 
little boy knows how very dangerous 
the streets are for children. 

FIFTH CHILD—Right ahead of us | 
see a very sensible boy, also. The girl 
with him wanted to cross this street 
from behind parked automobiles. He 
pulled her back, and pointed to the 
corner. That boy knows the proper 
place to cross a street 

SIXTH CHILD—Look at those chil- 
dren roller skating on the sidewalk, 
and watch how they slow down when 
they see someone ahead of them. They 


here at this 


woman also 


is clear 


turn, 
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Picasé 4 
follow us, and listen carefully, 4s we. 


CHE_DREN . j ‘vues ts: 








CHARACTERS 


NINE SAFETY LAND CHILDREN 


MARIE—-A spectator. 
CLARA—A spectator. 

Nine children participate in the 
imaginary journey from Safety Land, 
while the rest of the class act as spec- 
tators. In the second half of the 
play, the spectators have a 
part, and two play minor roles. 


singing 


SETTING 

A bus is made of twelve orange 
crates, two crates making seats for two 
individuals. One box, which is laid 
horizontally with one end toward the 
audience, forms the base; the other, 
after top and one side are removed, is 
set on it to make a double seat. Four 
double seats are put one behind the 
other. The four remaining crates 
are arranged to form the front end of 





the bus. The driver sits on a small 
chair. He doesn’t have a speaking 
part, for he must watch the road. 

Wheels, headlights, taillights, _li- 
cense plates, letters, and driver’s cap 
are made of construction paper. A 
short stick inserted in a small carton 
holds the steering wheel in place. The 
crates are painted with show-card 
paint. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Should the teacher prefer, other 
sets of hazards may be substituted for 
the ones used in this playlet. This 
would enable her to bring before the 
pupils a wide variety of safety infor 
mation. 

Through a positive approach, many 
other safe practices, such as keeping 
to the right in traffic and playing ball 
on the playground, may be effectively 
emphasized. 

















are having fun where it is safe, and 
they wont cause an accident, cither, 
because they are very careful. They 
are wise children. 

SEVENTH CHILD—Please watch this 
man who is ready to cross the street 
with the green light. Notice how 
carefully he looks for turning cars. 
He knows they also have the right to 
go, now. That is why he watches 
them so carefully. 

EIGHTH CHILD—Oh, see the chil- 
drea coming out of this school, where 
there isnt any crosswalk. Watch 
how some of. them are walking up to 


; the cortigt, ad the rest of them are 


going dowri “to the other crossing. 


. They know’ that*gang to the cross- 


walk is ‘always: the-safest way home. 
Ther know that automobile drivers 
dré watching for them there, and are 
driving very carefully. 

FIRST CHILD—Friends, let me show 
you one more person who is practic- 
ing the safety rules, before we end 
this trip. It is that little girl getting 
off the trolley. Watch how carefully 
she looks for moving cars before get- 
ting off. Although she knows driv- 
ers are supposed to stop, she knows, 
too, that there is always the danger 
of a careless driver, or one driving 


with poor brakes. That is why she 
is so very careful. 
marie (addressing children in the 


bus)—Safety Land Children, before 
you go will you teach our girls and 
boys some safety songs? They are over 
here. (Points to where spectators are 
sitting.) 

SAFETY LAND CHILDREN—Yes, we 
shall be glad to. 

(Children in bus file out and stand 
in a semicircle.) 


SECOND CHILD—First, let us teach 


these children . ur “Safety Land 
Song.” 
SAFETY LAND CHILDREN (s/ng fo 


the tune of Had a Little 
Lamb” )— 

We are all from Safety Land, 
Safety Land, 

Safety Land. 

We are all from Safety Land, 

And we're a happy band. 


“Mary 


We can always sing and dance, 
Sing and dance, 

Sing and dance. 

We can always sing and dance, 
For we don’t take a chance. 


On the 
Always stay, 

Always stay. 

On the walk we always stay, 
When we go out to play. 


walk we always stay, 


We don’t run out in the street, 
In the street, 

In the street. 

We don’t run out in the street, 
For cars no one can beat. 


Won't you please all try our way? 
Try our way? 

Try our way? 

Won't you please all try our way, 
When you go out to play? 


SPECTATORS (simg fo same tune)— 
Yes, we will all try your way, 
Try your way, 
Try your way. 
Yes, we will all try your way, 
When we go out to play. 
THIRD CHILD—Girls and boys, next 
let us sing “The Safety Light Song.” 
(A child from Safety Land takes a 


pointer and goes to the front of the 


room where the safety signal lights 





are painted on a large chart abo 
which appear the words, “Watch th 
Lights.” The other Safety Land Chi. 
dren form two lines in front of th 
spectators, facing the signal che 
The child at the chart points to 


words, “Watch the Lights.) 

SAFETY LAND CHILDREN (sing | 
the tune of “The Farmer in the 
Dell” )— 


Let’s always watch the lights. 

Let’s always watch the lights. 

Oh, please, for Safety First, 

Let's always watch the lights! 
(When the child points to the Sto 

Signal, the children continue.) 

Let’s stop, when they say Stop. 

Let’s stop, when they say Stop. 

Oh, please, for Safety First, 

Let's stop, when they say Stop! 
(When the Caution Signal is poin 

ed to, the children continue.) 

Let's wait, when they mean Wait. 

Lets wait, when they mean Wait. 

Oh, please, for Safety First, 

Let's wait, when they mean Wait! 
(When the pointer is dropped 

the Go Signal the children look tot 

left, and walk halfway to the fro 

of the room singing.) 

Let’s go, when they say Go. 

Let’s go, when they say Go. 

Oh, please, for Safety First, 

Let’s go, when they say Go! 
(Children look to the right am 

continue walking to the front of th 

room singing.) 

Let’s watch for zurning cars. 

Let’s watch for turning cars. 

Oh, please, for Safety First, 

Let’s watch for turning cars! 
(Children turn around and fe 

the spec fators.y 

Let’s play safe all the time. 

Let’s play safe all the time. 

Oh, please, for Safety First, 

Let’s play safe all the time! 
FOURTH CHILD—Safety Land Chi- 

_ n, it is getting very late. I thini 
e had better get started for Safer 

Lend. 

that’s right 


FIFTH CHILD—Yes, 
Good-by, girls and boys, and don! 
forget—practice safety rules wher 


ever you are. 
CLARA—We won’t forget what yo 
have taught us, and thank you for 
the safety lessons. 
SAFETY LAND CHILDREN (S@) good: 
by and walk toward the bus, sing 
to the tune of (Gontinued on page 67 
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THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


Fifth in a Series of Scores Depicting Characteristic Scenes in American Life 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indi rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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(Platter and Teakettle, who are 
having a party, are on the stage with 


the guests of honor—Bicycle Tire, 
Woolen Sweater, Metal Wastebasket, 
and Shirt.) 
PLATTER— 
We've baked the cookies and brewed 
the tea. 
But where, oh, where can everyone 
be? 


FLASHLIGHT (entfering)— 
Here I am! 
Did you call me, ma’am? 
TEAKETTLE— 
Yes, we're giving a party, Platter 
and J, 
To bid these friends (pointing to 
them) good luck and good-by. 
They'll soon be traveling all over 
the map; 
Tomorrow they’re going to join the 
scrap. 
FLASHLIGHT— 
Congratulations; well miss you here, 
But you have chosen a fine career. 
SHIRT— 
We're proud to go, we must admit. 
We're very glad to do our bit. 
WOOLEN SWEATER— 
I’m wool. Ili be a uniform, 
And keep some gallant soldier warm. 
METAL WASTEBASKET— 
I'm going to join the metal heap. 
Perhaps some day I'll be a jeep. 
BICYCLE TIRE— 
It was pleasant to be a bicycle. tire, 
But a job on a plane is my desite,” 
SHIRT— s. 
Now I am just a poor old rag, 
But I may help make’a glorious diag. 
METAL WASTEBASKET— ‘ 


Because we'll all be helping Joe. 
(All turn and salute the picture of 
the man in uniform.) 
FLASHLIGHT— 
I wish I too could join the scrap. 
I'd like to help Joe. He’s a splendid 
chap. 
PLATTER (/0 Flashlight)— 
We're pleased to have you as a guest, 
But tell us, where are all the rest? 
FLASHLIGHT— 
I’ve heard a rumor that something’s 
amiss. 
It must be so. Ill look into this. 
But as for your friends, Ill find 
them, all right, 
And [ll bring them here for your 
party tonight. (He leaves.) 
‘TEAKETTLE— 
While he is gone away on his quest, 
I think Fl just sit down and rest. 
PLATTER— 
I don’t wish to interfere, 
But my concern is most sincere. 
You seldom sing, lately, 
And move so sedately, 
You seem very weary, my dear. 
TEAKETTLE— 
It’s hard to run a household now, 
When folks are all upset. 
There’s more and more for one to do, 
And utensils are hard to get. 
PLATTER— 
I realize it’s a constant bout, 
But do try not to wear yourself out. 
TEAKETTLE— 
[ want to keep the place as nearly 
normal as can be. 
I'm hoping all my household friends 
will gladly work with me. 
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WERE ALL FOR JOE 


A Patriotic Play 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


ALICE WOSTER 


| Present this play in connection with the local salvage 
_» Grives,-It will lead children to understand how they: 
can: kelp -by- being careful of the things they have. 


7 : . 
. 


(Flashlight enters, followed by 
Blanket, Scissors, Clock, Camera, 
Overshoe Twins, Coat, Hot-Water 
Bag, and Aluminum Pan.) 

ALL (to guests of honor)— 
We're very glad to be with you. 

We wish you success in all you do. 

BLANKET— 

I'd like to join the scrap, myself. 

I feel I'm left upon the shelf. 
CAMERA— 

Everyone with any pride 

Wishes to help turn the tide. 
cLOCK— 

If I could, I'd join this minute. 

I'll never be happy until I'm in it. 

SHIRT— ; 

Of course we don’t wish to crow, 
But we are glad that we'll help Joe. 


cLOCK— 

| was hiding! 
OVERSHOE TWINS— 

So were we. 
SCISSORS— 

I was abiding behind the settee. 
HOT-WATER BAG— 

Blanket and I were under the bed. 
CAMERA— 

I was back of the children’s sled. 
ALUMINUM PAN— 

I was in the tea-towel drawer. 
COAT— 

I was behind Susy’s pinafore. 
TEAKETTLE— 

Please tell us why you hid, dear 

friends. 

Is there some danger which impends? 

SCISSORS— 








(All turn and salute the picture.) | Oh, yes! You know this was Satur- 
PLATTER— day. 
Now each one to the group relate And Susy and Freddy were home to 
What it was that made you late. play. 
CHARACTERS carry or wear the corresponding 


PLATTER BLANKET 

TEAKETTLE SCISSORS 

BICYCLE TIRI CLOCK 

WOOLEN SWEATER CAMERA 

METAL OVERSHOL TWINS 
WASTEBASKET COAT 


SHIRT 
FLASHLIGHT 


HOT-WATER BAG 
ALUMINUM PAN 
COsTUMES 


The children who represent the 
blanket and the wearing apparel may 








items; those who represent the house- 
hold articles may wear cardboard cut- 
outs to identify them. 


SETTING 
A kitchen furnished with a cup- 
board or shelves of dishes, a table, 
and several chairs. On the rear wall 
is a picture of a young man in army 
uniform. 
TE 


In the middle of the night. 

















BLANKET— 
Those children are pulling us Blanke,, 
to shreds. 
They tie us in knots, 
Pin us over their cots, 
Their toys snag holes in our thread, 
CAMERA— 
I'm really disgusted 
That Sue can’t be trusted. 
I'm left out of doors, 
Or on somebody’s floors; 
My lens is not cleaned and my leath. 
er’s not dusted. 
SCISSORS—— 
I think I'd rather like to be dusty, 
I was out in the rain, and now [p 
all rusty. 
ALUMINUM PAN— 
It’s no fun to be dented! 
It should be prevented. 
If not, I'm afraid I shall soon & 
cemented. 
COAT—— 
I'm flung anywhere—on a table ¢ 
chair. 
If I’m hung, it’s on hooks; 
In my back there are crooks, 
And [m pining because there’s a ter 
in my lining. 
OVERSHOE TWINS— 
We were out Thursday night wheni 
stormed, 
And our work was indeed well pe. 
formed. 
All we asked as reward was a rine, 
But we've worn this dry mud 
since. 
HOT-WATER BAG— 
I'm filled with water that boils; 
I’m hung up over a rope; 
I'm smudged with greases and oils, 
And tossed in the bathtub with som 
cLOCK— 
Freddy will shake me. 
Some day he will break me. 
I get cross and I sigh, 
And I frequently cry. 
COAT— 
My treatment makes me angry, t, 
But I’ve thought of something bette 
I've decided what I’m going to d&: 
I'm going to join the scrap, Wi 
Sweater! (Stands by Sweater) 
TEAKETTLE— 
Oh, my dear! That would never # 
COAT—— 
Why wouldn’t it? I'm woolen, to 
TEAKETTLE— 
But you're Susy’s best coat, am 
you re practically new! 
CcOAT— 
What do I care about Sue? 
She treats me so badly, I’m through 
FLASHLIGHT— 
Coat is right. I believe Pll go. 
For a long time I’ve wished | coul 
be with Joe. (Joins Coat.) § ~“-~- 
SCISSORS— 
And you can say the same for me. 
I'm off to help Joe and the Land¢ 
the Free! (Stands with other. 


TEAKETTLE— 4 


Surely this notion isn’t sincere. 


H. Armstr: 



















You can’t go! You're needed her’ 
(Paces back and forth.) 

BLANKET (jOining others)— 
Yes, we're sincere. At least I am 
I'm all for Joe and for Uncle Sm 

PLATTER— 

I cannot believe 


That you really would leave! k 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Overview and Suggested Procedures 
for Teaching This Unit 


pene: the Middle Ages education was 
considered the responsibility of the 
church and of the family. Today our 
public schools assume the greater part of 
that responsibility. Schools are supported 
by the local community, the county, and 
the state. 

Greater opportunities than ever before 
are now being offered through our public 
schools. There are free schools for all. 
Free textbooks and free materials are also 
provided by many states for their school 
children. Teachers are well prepared, and 
the services of administrators, personnel 
advisors, nurses, doctors, and psycholo- 
gists are available. 

What formerly was taught in the home 
is gradually becoming a part of the school 
curriculum. Health and safety, civic and 
moral education, cooking, sewing, car- 
pentry, metalworking, and so on—all of 
which were formerly the responsibility of 
the home—are now school subjects. 

Not only the three R’s but also a great 
many other subjects are taught, with a 
view to enriching the life of the future 
citizen, making him a better adjusted, 
more useful person. There are opportu- 
nity rooms for those who need special help 
or attention. There are schools for the 
deaf, blind, and crippled. 

Educational standards are continually 
being raised. To indicate where the pupil 
has made or has failed to make progress, 
standardized tests and educational meas- 
urements are devised. To help in over- 
coming individual difficulties, remedial 
methods are used. 

There are many state and federal organ- 
izations that co-operate with the schools 
by supplying printed materials and giving 
other aid. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, through its local units, brings abour 
closer co-operation and understanding be- 
tween parents and the school. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To point out the great number of 
opportunities open to school children. 

2. To develop an appreciation of the 
opportunities offered. 

3. To introduce some pupils to possi- 
bilities and opportunities that otherwise 
may be unknown to them. 

4. To help children realize that there 
are opportunities for everyone. 

§. To show children that these oppor- 
tunities will help them to develop to their 
greatest capacities, 

6. To awaken a desire to respond to the 
opportunities being offered. 

7. To convey the idea that usefulness 
and service lead to happiness. 


PLATE II (42) 


PROCEDURE 


T us unit is planned to allow for adjust- 
ments. The materials for the middle 
grades may be used in the upper grades, 
and there may be some of the material for 
the upper grades that can be used more 
effectively in the middle grades. 

The teacher need not create a situation 
for calling attention to a particular op- 
portunity. Whenever the pupils are in- 
troduced to anything new—a new reading 
lesson, new nature-study material, new 
books, new seats in the room or any other 
new equipment—they should be helped 
to recognize it as an opportunity. 

In the beginning, the teacher will need 
to point out enough opportunities so that 
the children will have a clear idea of what 
she means. Then the children should go 
on with the search. It would soon be- 
come tiresome if the teacher were to con- 
tinue to point out opportunities, but it 
will be very stimulating and worth while 
if the children will discover them for 
themselves. The aim, remember, is to 
have the children realize and appreciate 
all that is provided for them so that they 
will want to make the best possible use of 
every opportunity. 

The primary-grade material is only sug- 
gestive. There are many more possibilities 
that the teacher may see in her own situ- 
ation. Some of the stories may be read to 
the pupils, and then discussed. Others 
may be changed by the teacher to fit the 
situation, and similar ones may be added. 
It is frequently stimulating to put the 
name of one of the children in place of 
that of the story character. Wherever 
possible, use local color. 

The material for the middle grades does 
not mention all that is offered in some 
schools. The teacher may wish to have 
her pupils survey the opportunities in 
their school and then touch upon each one 
in some way, either in class discussion or 
by means of individual reports. 

Each organization mentioned on the 
page for upper grades is only briefly 
sketched. If any of these organizations 
are active in the community, make much 
of them. Let the members point out all 
the opportunities that are open to them 
and all the benefits they enjoy from their 
participation. Handbooks of the different 
organizations are available and make an 
interesting and valuable addition to the 
classroom library. 

If there are no such organizations, en- 
courage the children to do useful hand- 
work and to accomplish something worth 
while for their school or community. In 
the bibliography on this page are listed 
books that describe how to make things. 
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Courtesy. Rochester School for the Dea! 


These deaf children are being taught lip reading 
in order that they may lead more normal lives. 


Through weaving and similar handcrafts, children otherwise un- 
derprivileged may find satisfactory self-expression. Ewing Gatloway 
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Learning to read and write. braille opens up new worlds 
to blind children. They are also taught to do handwork. 


Courtesy, U.S. Offwe of Indian 4 fairs 


* 


TY 


With their teacher’s help, crippled girls and boys learn that read- 
ing can be a satisfactory substitute for active play. Ewing Galloway 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


The Indian children shown above have built a post office in 
their classroom. Their school is on a reservation. Below 
we see a manual training class in a city settlement house, 
which offers wholesome recreational facilities to everyone. 


2 4 : ? “TT? 


Ewing Calloway 


In Some places, nursery schools are provided for 
children who are too young to go to public school. 
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F CHILDREN are to become good citi- 
I zens they must be cared for wisely. 
Every child should have a good home, 
good health, a chance to go to school, 
wholesome fun, an opportunity for relig- 
ious training, and the right to take part in 
the life of the community. 

These things are important, not only to 
the children themselves but also to the 
* nation as a whole, because girls and boys 
soon grow up to be adults who vote and 
help to run our country. 

Our national government at Washing- 
ton, D.C., employs men and women who 
understand what children need and who 
are responsible for supplying these needs. 
They try to arrange for all the children in 
our nation to have equal opportunities. 
In each state, there are men and women 
who are working for the same purpose. 
Everyone seems interested in giving them 
these opportunities. 


A COMFORTABLE HOME 


Our government wants every child to 
have a good home. It should shelter him 
from the heat and the cold. In his home 
the child should be given nourishing food 
and enough clothing to keep him warm. 
In his home he should receive loving care 
from his parents or those who take the 
place of parents. 

Sometimes children are left without 
homes. John was one of these. His fa- 
ther and mother were dead. He had no 
relatives to take care of him. The state in 
which he lived had public-welfare work- 
ers. These workers found a good home 
for John with the Jones family and paid 
them for his care. John went to school 
with the Jones children. He played with 
them and helped them with their chores. 
Mrs. Jones gave him the same loving care 
that she gave her own children. 

Mrs. Jones likes to have a good home for 
her children. A good home helps make 
good citizens. She writes to the govern- 
ment fer free printed materials on child 
care. She borrows books on child care 
from the public library. She also sends 
for bulletins that tell about furnishing the 
home and making it attractive. 

A good home is important but not 
enough. There must also be— 


GOOD HEALTH 


THe government wants its citizens to be 
healthy. Healthy girls and boys are hap- 
py. They learn more because they do not 
need to be absent from school. They can 
work harder in school. Healthy men and 
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women are happier, too. They work bet- 
ter and are better citizens. 

The government tries to give every girl 
and boy the opportunity to be healthy. 
It wants mothers to know what they can 
do to keep their children well. 

In order to do this, our government ar- 
ranges and pays for radio talks about 
health. Mrs. Jones listens to these because 
they tell her how to teach her children to 
have good living habits. Some of the talks 
are on foods and their preparation. Some 
are On understanding children and their 
problems. 

Radio talks are not the only means used 
by the government to help its citizens get 
good health. Meetings are planned. Men 
and women are sent to talk to the mothers 
and teachers about keeping the children 
strong and well. Exhibits of pictures and 
sometimes motion-picture films are fur- 
nished for the meetings. Printed materials 
on health problems are given away. 

In many places throughout the coun- 
try, nurses are sent from school to school 
to give their services. They talk to the 
mothers about food and the care of chil- 
dren. They tell them how to keep their 
children well and what to do for them in 
case they become ill. They go into the 
homes to help if they are needed. 

In some places, dental hygienists or den- 
tists go from school to school inspecting 
children’s teeth and giving information on 
the care of the teeth. Doctors are sent to 
immunize the children against smallpox 
and diphtheria. 

If children are crippled, there are hos- 
pitals where they may be cared for and 
treated. There are also special schools for 
blind and for deaf children. 

The government wants to keep the chil- 
dren well and happy, but that is not all. 


A SCHOOL TO ATTEND 


Unuess everyone has a chance to go to 
school, a government like ours cannot be 
successful. If some did not have a chance 
to go to school, they would not know how 
to do their part in helping the govern- 
ment. Those who go to school would 
soon be telling the rest what todo. What 
kind of government would that be? 

Our government tries to provide well- 
trained and capable teachers for all chil- 
dren. They not only help girls and boys 
to learn to read and write, but they also 
help them to think for themselves. 

Even though schools are provided for 
all children, perhaps some would not at- 
tend if they did not have to. So the 
states have laws requiring the schools to be 
open for a certain number of months dur- 





ing the year and requiring each child 
attend school during that time. Childre, 
of migratory workers, that is, people wh) 
go from place to place to earn a living, ay 
required to attend school at least part of 
the time. Parents cannot keep their chij. 
dren away from school to work in th 
home or on the farm without special per. 
mission. If schools are too far away fo; 
children to walk, che state or local govern. 
ment pays for their transportation. | 
crippled children cannot go to schoo, 
teachers are provided for them in the hos. 
pitals where they are cared for. 

But no child likes to study all the time 
There should also be— 


SAFE PLACES TO PLAY 


Every child should be given a chance tp 
have healthy fun and recreation. Ther 
should be a safe place to play in every 
community. Many state and local goy. 
ernments have made playgrounds for th 
children. They have provided play ap 
paratus for them. Men and women har 
been taught how to direct the play. 

In many states there are state parks and 
forest reserves that are kept in good con. 
dition. There are national parks, too, 

There are also free libraries with books, 
newspapers, and magazines for children 
and adults in cities and towns. Som 
states have traveling libraries that take 
books to people living on farms. Som 
libraries have pictures and lantern slide 
to lend. Written music and phonograph 
records may sometimes be borrowed also, 

Wholesome recreation is important for 
children, but they need something more. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Our government guarantees to every on 
of us the right to worship as he thinks 
best. No one is told how he must worship. 
There is no religious education in our pub- 
lic schools, but children may go to school 
where they will receive religious training. 
Sometimes children are excused from pub 
lic schools for an hour once or twice: 
week to attend religious-education classes 

Besides these advantages, our nation 
wants for its children— 


A PART IN COMMUNITY LIff 


Every grown-up person should have a 
opportunity to take some part in the life 
of the community where he lives. Every 
child should have a part, too, although tt 
may be a small one. He can attend 
church. He can learn to use the thing 
which the community provides for him, 
such as the playground and the library. 
He can help uphold the laws of the com- 
munity, especially safety laws, and he cat 
join some worth-while club that the com- 
munity sponsors for children. 
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Benefits Query C il> 


: SHOULD ENJOY 


The right to borrow books from the public library is 
one of the many benefits provided by the community. 
The health of every child should be guarded by men What other opportunities do you enjoy in the life of 
and women who can teach him how to keep well and your community? Courtesy, M. J. Prosch, Swarthmore Public Schools 
who can give him special care whenever necessary. 
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— 
Harold M. Lambert 


How many benefits can you list that all Our government wants children to 


ools children should receive in their homes? have time for both wholesome play 
ing. (above) and serious study. It wants 

How will learning to read help these children to have religious training in 
- children to become better citizens? 


Courtesy, Rochester Public Schools the churches of their choice (below). 
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N A democracy it is necessary that every 
child be given the opportunity to go 
to school. In order to take an intelligent 
part in the affairs of the government, a 
person must be able to read with under- 
standing. He must be well informed. 
He must be able to think for himself and 
to make up his own mind. 

Schools are very important in every 
community and nation. They are worthy 
of everyone’s support. They help to make 
girls and boys into good citizens. Schools 
give opportunities to every child whether 
he is rich or poor, 


WHO PAYS FOR THE SCHOOLS? 


Downatp wanted to know who pays for 
his school building, his books, the mate- 
rials he uses, his teachers, and all that the 
school provides for him. He asked his 
mother. She told him that every person 
who owns property pays a tax on it. “A 
part of the tax is a school tax and pays for 
the school and its upkeep and the salary 
of the teachers,” she concluded. 

“Ts the school tax high?” he asked. 

“No,” replied his mother, “it is not very 
high when we consider all we get. Every 
property owner pays a school tax whether 
he has children in school or not. When 
everyone pays taxes, the burden on each 
person is not so great.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS OFFER 


An orDER to develop to his greatest ca- 
pacity, a child must have an opportunity 
to find and follow his particular interest. 
Good teachers, books, materials, and di- 
rection must be furnished to help him. 
A person who has the qualities of leader- 
ship should be given the chance to become 
a good leader. A person who has ability 
to make things skillfully with his hands 
should have the chance to learn to be a 
good workman. A person who can write 
or speak well, teach, or direct others 
should be permitted to prepare himself 
for the work that he can do best. 

The school tries to help every child find 
his greatest interest and ability. Each 
subject offered in the schools is an oppor- 
tunity. The materials with which to 
work provide other opportunities. Did 
you ever list the great number of advan- 
tages furnished by the schools? Here are 
a few of them. 


READING 


Not so very long ago only those who 
were wealthy enough to pay for a teacher 
could have their children taught to read. 
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Today, in our country, nearly every per- 
son is given that opportunity. It is con- 
sidered one of the things that every person 
needs for daily living and for good citi- 
zenship. 

Not only are pupils taught to read but 
they are also provided with interesting 
books—some easy, some more difficult— 
on a wide range of topics. Besides books 
there are newspapers and magazines to 
read. 

The children are taught to read for in- 
formation and to think about the subject 
matter. They are urged to criticize it 
and to agree or to disagree with it. 


WRITING 


What does writing mean to you? Does 
it mean making the letters correctly and 
putting all the punctuation marks in their 
correct places? That is a part of writing 
but not all of it. Writing is a way of 
telling others one’s thoughts, of express- 
ing one’s ideas, and of guiding others 
along certain ways of thinking. 

The children who are enjoying reading 
books today may be the writers of books 
in a few years. They may be writing 
newspaper and magazine articles that will 
influence others in their thinking. 

There are rules for writing just as there 
are rules for basketball and baseball. The 
school gives you the opportunity to learn 
those rules and to practice expressing 
yourself clearly in writing. 


ARITHMETIC 


Do you think of learning arithmetic as 
an opportunity or as something that is a 
lot of hard work and unimportant any- 
way? Did you ever make a list of all the 
arithmetic you use in one day? Half a 
mile, four blocks, a sixteenth of an inch, 
twenty-five cents, a pint of milk, a quar- 
ter of an hour, a three-cent stamp, two 
sandwiches, one sixth of a pie, are only 
some of them. 

It is difficult to think of any way of 
earning a living that does not include 
some knowledge of arithmetic. Certain 
occupations demand a very thorough 
knowledge of arithmetic. Accounting is 
one of these. What are some others? 


SPEAKING 


Everyone needs to be able to speak 
clearly in conversation, in teaching and 
explaining, in giving orders, in directing 
other workers, and in participating in 
discussions. Many men and women who 
serve the community need to speak clearly 
in giving lectures and talks. Persons who 
speak over the radio as well as those who 
are on the stage or in the movies also need 
to be trained in speech. 





















Schools give to everyone the opporty. 
nity to learn to speak clearly, to pr. 
nounce words correctly, to use correr 
grammar, and to organize what is to k 
said so that it can be understood by thoy 
listening. Children are given practice jp 
appearing before a group and saying whz 
they have to say without embarrassment, 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Did you ever think that the common 
ordinary things we meet with daily have, 
history? A pencil has a history. So hy 
a book. History is the record of all a¢. 
tivities—commonplace and spectacular, 
There is the history of our country and of 
each state and community. Besides that, 
there is the history of our ideas and of th 
things we use, and of ordinary custom 
that are a part of our daily life. 

We are a democracy. What does th 
word mean? From where did it come 
Many great men believed in it, spoke fo 
it, fought for it, and in some cases gay 
their lives for it. Anything as preciou 
as it is should be appreciated. It will k 
of more value if its history is known. 

We have religious freedom. It is only 
after history has shown us the struggle 
encountered in the effort to gain that free. 
dom that we are fully aware of its signif. 
icance. 

Knowing history makes living more en- 
joyable. It helps us to realize some oi 
the privileges we have. If we appreciat 
them, it is easier to work for them and 
protect them and to become citizens wh 
are worthy of them. 

Geography has always been important 
but never more so than it is at the present 
time. In order to follow changing event 
throughout the world we need to know 
not only the location of the countries 
states, provinces, cities, and waterways it- 
volved, but also something about othe 
people, their occupations, their manner 


of life, and their beliefs. 


MUSIC 


Some opportunities help make life mor 
enjoyable. Music is one of these. Chi 
dren sing together and enjoy the song 
that have been known and loved a lo 
time. They also play together in orches 
tras and bands. Schools provide oppor 
tunities for the children to learn to pla 
almost any musical instrument and to b 
come acquainted with good music. Radi? 
programs furnish beautiful music and als 
give help in understanding and appret: 
ating the various compositions. 


CREATIVE SUBJECTS 


Besides helping to make life more & 
joyable, schools give children opportu 
ties to express their ideals and to creat 
things for themselves. They write wore 
for songs, compose music, write poet!) 
and stories, write and produce plays, pat 
and draw, model with clay, fashion 
plastic, build with wood, cut from me 
and cook and sew and weave. 
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apenas To learn more about the effect of food on growth, these children are 


Playing in the school band is one way in which children 


can learn to co-operate. What other ways can you name? conducting an experiment with white rats. Courtesy, U.S. Office of Education 


ACTIVITIES OF THE 


ying Galloway 


Ewing Galloway 


An actual experience in gardening helps these boys to 
put to good use the book knowledge they have gained 


The modern school offers opportunities to 
learn practical skills. These boys (above) 
are working with sheet metal. The children 
(below) are making costumes for a play. eT ea ee ee 
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Ewi Gallou a : 
sli tanita School activities often center upon problems that girls and boys 


face every day. One of these is safety. Do you know any others? 
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opay the youth of America have 
T countless opportunities. All are giv- 
en a chance to attend public school and, 
in addition, in every community no mat- 
ter how small, there are organizations 
functioning exclusively to help girls and 
boys live fuller and happier lives. 


BOY SCOUTS 


Any boy twelve years-old or over may 
join the Boy Scouts by promising to live 
up to their laws. There are hundreds of 
thousands of Boy Scouts in our country 
and thousands of scoutmasters and assist- 
ant scoutmasters. 

The beginning of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is credited to Lord Baden-Powell, 
who, as an English officer, was sent to 
South Africa during the Boer War. He 
noticed that native soldiers were hardier 
and more resourceful than the English 
soldiers were. So he began to train the 
English soldiers in self-reliance by sending 
them in groups of two and three into the 
open country to forage for themselves. 
This proved very successful. 

When he returned to England, he was 
eager to try out his theories there. Ac- 
cordingly, he organized a small group of 
boys in a camp one summer. He called 
them Boy Scouts. His camp brought ex- 
cellent results. Later he wrote Scouting 
for Boys. 

In America there were similar move- 
ments but it was not until 1910 that Boy 
Scouts of America was organized. The 
names of Daniel Carter Beard and Ernest 
Thompson Seton stand out in connection 
with the Boy Scout movement in America. 

Jack is a Boy Scout. He says: “I was 
first a tenderfoot. I wanted to become 
a second-class scout, so I learned elemen- 
tary first aid and simple bandaging, sig- 
naling, tracking, and many other things. 
When the time came, I had no trouble 
passing the test. 

“To become a first-class scout, I had to 
learn advanced bandaging and more about 
first aid. I had to swim fifty yards. I 
had to hike fourteen miles. I had to learn 
advanced outdoor cooking, too. It was at 
this time that we began making maps and 
learning to read them. We were given 
tests to see whether we observed carefully 
as we went through the open country and 
the woods. 

“Now I am working for merit badges. 
I want to be a botanist, so I am collecting 
plants and identifying them. 

“Dad says what he likes best is that I 
have been taught discipline, self-control, 
and resourcefulness. I think I can take 
care of myself almost anywhere now.” 
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° GIRL SCOUTS 


Emauy is a Girl Scout. She says: “The 
Girl Scout movement was begun by an 
American, Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low, 
who was a friend of Lord Baden-Powell. 
When she was in England, she became in- 
terested in his work with boys and in a 
similar group of girls headed by his sister. 
In 1912, at Savannah, Georgia, she found- 
ed the first group of Girl Guides in 
America. The name was soon changed to 
Girl Scouts. 

“When I was ten years old, I joined the 
Girl Scouts, making this promise: 

On my honor I will try: 

To do my duty to God and my Country; 

To help other people at all times; 

To obey the scout laws. 

“We are taught among other things to 
be loyal, courteous, cheerful, thrifty, and 
clean in thought, word, and deed. 

“I can set a table correctly, make a 
bed, and prepare several dishes. I have 
learned to sew, darn, knit, and crochet. 
I know how to apply first aid and I can 
do simple bandaging. I have earned part 
of the money for my outfit by taking care 
of little children. Before I passed the 
first-class test, I had to be able to swim 
fifty yards and I had gone on an over- 
night hike. 

“What I like best about being a Girl 
Scout is that we learn so much. Mother 
says she thinks its most valuable point is 
that we learn to be useful and to know 
that usefulness is pleasant.” 


CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Dororny is a Camp Fire Girl. She says: 
“This is the Law of the Fire: ‘Seek beauty, 
give service, pursue knowledge, be trust- 
worthy, hold on to health, glorify work, 
and be happy.’ 

“The Camp Fire Girls organization was 
founded in 1912. A girl must be at least 
ten years old before she can join. There 
are four ranks to attain. They are Trail 
Seeker, Wood Gatherer, Fire Maker, and 
Torch Bearer. We have Indian names and 
pattern many of our activities after those 
of the Indians. We try to learn something 
in each of seven crafts—home craft, hand 
craft, health craft, nature lore, camping, 
business, and citizenship. 

“During the summer, we go to camp. 
Last summer I learned first aid and I was 
in the lifesaving class. Some of the girls 
won honors in swimming and rowing. 

“T like to be a Camp Fire Girl because 
it’s fun. Mother says I am preparing to 
be a good citizen when I learn to serve my 
home and my community.” 







































BOYS’ CLUBS OF AMERICA 


Frep belongs to a branch of the Boyy 
Clubs of America. These are clubs thy, 
are located in large cities. The boys ap 
charged a small membership fee. 

There is a gymnasium where the boy; 
play volleyball and learn athletic stunt 
There is a room where they can play dom. 
inoes, checkers, chess, and similar games, 

A health service provides physical ey. 
aminations for the boys. Parents are noti. 
fied if there is anything wrong with ther 
sons. 

Fred has joined the woodworking clas 
and is modeling boats. He found a book 
in the club library on how to make clippe 
ships and he is following the directions 
His friend, who is interested in sign letter. 
ing, attends a class in that. Some of th 
boys are studying poster designing. 


FC 


Courtesy. B 


4-H CLUBS 


Joun and Mary Sue belong to the 4H 
Clubs. John says: “The four H’s in tk 
name of our club stand for head, heart, 
hands, and health. Our pledge is: 


My head to clearer thinking, 
My heart to greater loyalty, 
My hands to larger service, and 
My health to better living; for 
My Club, my Community, and my 

Country. 


I Pledge 


Courtesy, Ce 


“This year I wanted to grow cotton, # 
my father gave me some land. The firs 
thing I did was to get some advice from 
the county agricultural agent. He told 
me when and where to plant my cotton 
and the best way to keep down insects 
When a disease came on my plants, he tol 
me how to get rid of it. He gave me aé- 
vice on picking and marketing, too. Th 
state leaders sent me several bulletins. 

“The money I get from my cotton wil 
be used for my education. I plan to gow 
our state agricultural college. 

“IT have received much help from tk 
meetings that the club boys in our county 
have. We talk about our crops, poultry, 
and livestock, and we compare notes.” 

This is what Mary Sue said: “This dres 
I am wearing I made myself. Our club 
leaders taught us how to budget ou 
clothes, and we got help from our statt 
home economics department also. 

“T have learned to bake bread, cookies 
and pies. My bread took a prize at ou 
community fair. I was very proud 
that blue ribbon! 

“I helped Mother make out our cannifg 
budget last year and helped with the car 
ning. Mother says she gets many i 
from my 4-H Club pamphlets and bulle 
tins. 

“T am planning to redecorate my root 
next spring. Our club leader has give 
me a list of books and some pamphlets 
will help me. I have chosen my 
scheme. I am braiding a rag rug, a 
am going to paint my furniture.” 
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_— _ One Boy Scout is signaling another across the river. 
His companion has climbed a tree for a better view. 


Members of a branch of Boys’ Clubs of America are 
shown receiving instruction in radio communication. 


Courtesy, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
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Paul Parker 


oe — These Girl Scouts have learned that outdoor activity 
atts ae contributes to happiness as well as to good health. 
= % , Te mes eal 
With one afghan completed, a group of Camp Fire Girls start 


knitting squares for another one to be given to the Red Cross. Ewing Calloway 






. . | han? 4 7 ~ r . TS é << 
This 4-H Club boy (above) has raised a fine crop of cotton. This 
4-H Club girl (right) is proudly exhibiting her prize-winning steer. 
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Activities Based on the Unit 








PRIMARY and MIDDLE GRADES 


A DISPLAY 
H” the children find out about school 


materials that were used long ago. 
On one table display such materials as a 
slate, slate pencils, small piece of cloth for 
washing the slate, any book published be- 
fore 1890, and a birch rod or switch. On 
another table assemble some of the mate- 
rials used in schools today; for example, 
books of all kinds, crayons, paints, colored 
construction paper, school nurse’s report, 
home economics material, shop materials, 
and modeling clay. 


DOORS TO OPEN 


Hinge together four pieces of 9” x 12” 
construction paper or tagboard.. Stand 
them up so they resemble the walls of a 
room. In the “walls” cut doors to repre- 
sent the opportunities offered in the 
schools of a hundred years ago. The sub- 
jects taught then were spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and com- 
position. Over each door write the sub- 
ject it represents. 

Make another room and cut doors to 
represent the opportunities offered in the 
schools today. Over each door write the 
subject it represents. Cut out or model 
some small children and stand them in 
each of the rooms, looking at the doors. 


SCRAPBOOKS 


Label one page of a scrapbook “Great- 
Grandmother’s School” and on the page 
facing it write “My School.” Find as 
many comparisons as possible. For ex- 
ample, on the page labeled “My School” 
may be written, “We have many reading 
books”; on the page facing it, “Great 
Grandmother had one reading book for 
the year.” Pictures may be cut from 
magazine advertisements to illustrate dif- 
ferent pages. 


HOBBY SHOWS 


Encourage the children to make collec- 
tions. Have a hobby show where they 
may display their collections and tell oth- 
ers something about them. For the young- 
er children, just to make the collection is 
enough. For the older children, there may 
be some organization and classification of 
what they have collected. Fathers and 
mothers who have collections might be 
encouraged to display them at a school 
exhibit, and tell about them if they will. 


PLATE X (50) 


A HORNBOOK 


Have the pupils in a woodworking class 
cut a back for a hornbook of wood or of 
heavy cardboard. Cover the front with 
paper on which is printed the alphabet in 
small and in capital letters, and the nine 
digits. (The original hornbooks also con- 
tained the Lord’s Prayer.) Tack trans- 
parent cellulose tissue over the paper to 
take the place of the horn used in the orig- 
inal hornbooks. [There is a picture of a 
hornbook in Colonial Life, No. 50 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units. ] 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


One of the best activities for a group of 
children who are not members of a na- 
tional club would be to find out which 
one best suits their needs, and organize a 
branch of it. They could consult the 
official handbooks or write to the national 
headquarters of one or more of these 
clubs for information about how to affli- 
ate with them. Adults to act as leaders 
and sponsors will have to be found also. 

If one or more of the clubs mentioned 
on the page for upper grades is already 
flourishing, invite the members to demon- 
strate to nonmembers or parents the op- 
portunities their club affords. 


HANDICRAFT DISPLAY 


Encourage the girls and their mothers 
to exhibit their sewing, knitting, crochet- 
ing, rugmaking, painting, clay modeling, 
and photography. 

Invite the boys and their fathers to ex- 
hibit any woodwork or metalwork, knot 
tying, rope splicing, or other craft work 
that they have done. 


ARITHMETIC PROBLEMS 


Find out how much it costs to run your 
school for a year. What percentage of 
each taxpayer's tax is used to operate the 
schools? Where does the remainder of 
the money come from? What is the cost 
per child of running the school? 


These girls find that developing their own pictures is part of 
the fun of belonging to a school camera club. 
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Courtesy, Ollie Johnson 


HISTORY OF SCHOOLS 


Through research reading the pupil 
may try to find answers to the followin 
What were dame schools? 

Schools once were only for boys. Whe: 
were girls permitted to attend schools? 
When were kindergartens begun? 

What are consolidated schools? 

What are continuation schools? 

When were Sunday schools begun? 

The pupils may like to find out aboy 
the history of their own school by reading 
and asking questions. 

When was the first building built? 

How many teachers were employed? 

How many children attended? 

For how many months was school it 
session during the first years? 

Did any of the children come from div 
tances of two miles or more? 

What has been done in the past to maki 
the school better? 

Is there anything that needs to be dos! 
to improve it now? 


ALL GRADES 
PROGRAMS 


1. Ask a public welfare worker or asi 
other qualified person to come to scho 
and tell the children about the work ¢ 
the U.S. Children’s Bureau or about 
similar organization. 

2. Plan a program consisting of tw! 
minute speeches by several pupils on 
various opportunities provided for thet 
through public schools. | 

3. Help the children to write a raé 
script based on the ways in which the 
community serves them, opportunities ! 
provides, and ways in which girls 3% 
boys can show their appreciation. 


POSTERS 


There are many ways in which childré 
can serve their school and make it plea 
anter. If they make a number of 
Your School posters to display in the cof 
ridors, they will be reminding themselvé 
and others of their duty to the school. 
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BLACKBOARD SPACE 
LYMAN H. PEARSALL 


or teachers who have more black- 

board space than is needed for 
assignments, here are a few suggestions 
that may be used to fill the empty 
places, increase pupil interest, and 
provide further opportunities for 
silent reading. 
Things to Do in Your Spare Time— 

1. Keep your desk clean. 

2. Read a library book. 

3. Drill in arithmetic or spelling 
with another pupil. 

Don’t Forget That— 

1. The sum is the answer in ad- 
dition. 

2. There are 5,280 feet in a mile. 
A Poem I Like Is— 

(Write a short simple poem here.) 
Person of the Month— 

(Write a short account of some 
person whose name has made news 
this month. ) 

Do You Know Nature? 

1. How many animals can you 
name that sleep all winter? 

2. How many stars are there in 
the Big Dipper? 

3. How many points has a snow- 
flake? 

Congratulations to— 

1. Jane, who has five 100’s in 
pelling. 

2. John, who always has a great 
big smile. 

3. James, whose birthday is today. 


MY WORD BOOK 
ALBERTA C. LARGE 


| HAVE used this simple method of 
making lists of words available 
for reading reviews. Each child de- 
igns a pretty cover for a booklet 
having twenty-six pages, one for ev- 
ety letter of the alphabet. He calls it 
“My Word Book.” After the words 
are learned and repeated individually, 
the child writes each word on the 
page on which it belongs alphabeti- 
cally. Thus he keeps a record of the 
words that he has learned during the 
year. Having to write the word un- 
der its proper letter leads to careful 
observance of all words with which 
the child comes in contact. 


SAVING PAPER 
ETHEL CHRISTIANSEN 


M* FIRST- and second-grade pupils 
use a great deal of paper for 
drawing and other work. I wondered 
how I could keep them supplied with- 
out totally exhausting the stock of 
Paper furnished by the school. The 
pupils and I solved the problem by 
Tinging to school printed letters that 
are blank on the back, as well as any 
other usable paper. I brought a large, 
heavy envelope to keep the paper in. 
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MAKING CLOCKS 
HELEN C. LARGE 


\ is an interesting way to make 
clocks to use in teaching chil- 
dren how to tell time. I asked the 
class to bring to school some 6-inch 
cardboard boxes, either round or 
square. The children painted the 
boxes with bright-colored enamel, and 
let them dry for two or three days. 
Then they painted black arabic nu- 
merals on one side for the face of 
the clock. 

The children made the hands of 
the clock from black construction pa- 
per, and fastened them with a brad 
to the center of the clock so that they 
could be moved. As soon as a child’s 
clock was finished, he put his name 
on the back of it and placed it on a 
table in the rear of the room. 

When a lesson on how to tell time 
was given, each child got his own 
clock and placed it on his desk. As 
the teacher or a pupil mentioned a 
specific time, the children turned the 
hands of their clocks to that time. 


SERVICE NEWS 


ELIZABETH HUGHES 


UR most interesting bulletin 

board is one which is labeled 
“Our Friends in the Service.” A pu- 
pil who has a friend or a relative in 
the armed forces brings a picture of 
that person to school. In language 
class he displays the photograph and 
gives a short talk about his friend or 
relative, telling such facts as when he 
left home, where he is located, and 
what branch he is in. Then he puts 
the picture on the bulletin board. 
Often children bring letters from 
servicemen and read them aloud. 
These are put on the bulletin board 


for a short time, also. 








REGIONAL FOODS 
MARIAN CLARK 


we we took up the study of 
nutrition, my fifth-grade pu- 
pils were more than interested, so I 
decided to use this topic as an incen- 
tive to have them reread the geogra- 
phy text for a review. Our study is 
the United States. Upon finishing 
each state or region, we reread the 
chapters and make lists of the foods 
that are raised in the state or region 
studied. Then we paste pictures of 
these foods in a scrapbook in the 
section set apart for whatever state is 
being discussed. 


READING SIGNS 


ALICE REDDING 


I FOUND this device was helpful to 
a first-grade class, just beginning 
to read. First I talked with the chil- 
dren about the different signs found 
along our streets and highways. Then 
I asked each child to watch for one 
of these signs and ask someone to 
read it to him. 

The following day, as each child 
reported the sign that he had found, 
I printed it on the blackboard, and he 
read it. Later on it was read by each 
member of the class. 

Besides the usual traffic and safety 
signs, the children told of such signs 
as: For Sale, For Rent, Beware of the 
Dog, Keep off the Grass, and Men 
Working. Soon the children began 
to observe the printed labels found on 
tin cans and glass jars and bottles 
in the grocery stores and to ask some- 
one to read them. 

This activity started as a game, 
but incidentally it added many new 
words to the children’s vocabulary, 
and they were able to recognize them 
when they met them in books. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions on the 
pages of the Help-One-Another 
Club invaluable? Perhaps you have 
developed in your classroom original 
and practical devices which you 
would be glad to share with other 
teachers. If so, we will be glad to 
have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. An additional dol- 
lar is paid for each accompanying 
photograph that is used. 

The articles submitted to the 
Help-One-Another Club cannot be 
acknowledged, and we are unable 
to return articles that we do not use. 

If you decide to send us some 
helpful suggestions, please comply 
with the following rules. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


Place your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the 
first page of each manuscript. (A 
married woman should use her given 
name, not her husband’s. ) 

Put your name and address on the 
back of each photograph submitted. 

One article should not exceed 300 
words in length. 

Plain white paper, 844” x 11”, is 
preferred. 

Begin each article on a new sheet. 
(It is not necessary to send a letter 
with your contribution, but if you 
do so, put it on a separate sheet.) 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 








FOR REVIEW 
IRENE DOZLER 


M* purits of middle, and upper 
grades enjoy this game, which 
we often play in some class on the 
day before a holiday. It is especially 
good for review. 

Each child prepares a list of ques- 
tions covering a certain amount of 
work in a given subject. All ques- 
tions are cut apart and put in a hat. 
Each child in turn draws out a ques- 
tion and answers it if he can. If he 
cannot, the child who made up the 
question assigns a forfeit, such as: 
sing a song at the next music period, 
write a short poem, or work an extra 
problem. The children try their best 


not to deserve a forfeit. 


A SPELLING AID 
SISTER M. JUSTINA 


N ORDER to awaken interest in the 

correct spelling of names in geog- 

raphy, history, and so on, I intro- 
duced the following game. 

The class was divided into two 
teams. A member of one team came 
to the front of the room and faced 
the class. Someone standing behind 
him flashed a card which bore a term 
that was familiar. A member of the 
opposing team gave information about 
the word on the card. If the pupil 
recognized the word, he gained one 
point for his side. If he could also 
spell the word correctly, he gained 

ve points. If he failed in spelling, 
the five points went to the opposing 
team. 

In an amazingly short time most of 
the pupils were able to spell even hard 
words correctly because they were in- 
terested enough to learn them. 


ARITHMETIC TAG 


MARY N. MILLER 


HOOSE a child and have him stand 

outside a circle made by the 
other pupils. Let him run around 
the circle, chanting a multiplication 
combination, as “Five times nine, 
five times nine, five times nine.” 
The runner stops behind someone 
and touches him. The one touched 
must give the correct answer or go 
into the center of the circle. 

If the one touched gives the cor- 
rect answer to the combination, he 
runs about the circle, chanting the 
combination he gave correctly, as 
“Five times nine are forty-five.” 
When he stops behind another play- 
er he gives a new combination. The 
one he touches must give the an- 
swer correctly or go into the center. 
Players who go into the center can 
get out by giving the answer to a 
combination before it is given by 
the one who has been touched. 
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PRIMARY SELF-HELP 


SOPHIE MILLER 


 praete sae teachers who have a 
number of pupils find it a prob- 
lem to help them on with their wraps 
each day. One teacher whom I knew, 
instead of having setting-up exer- 
cises, had her pupils race to see who 
could first don coat, rubbers, and hat, 
especially on rainy or snowy days. 
The pupils’ names were listed on the 
blackboard. ‘The one who finished 
first received a gold star, the second a 
blue star, and the third a red star. 
The children even practiced dressing 
quickly at home, 


MR. ZERO 


JOYCE C. KILLAM 


SECOND grade was having real 
difhculty with zero in subtrac- 
tion. One day when the pupils came 
to school, they noticed over their 
problems on the blackboard the cap- 
tion: “Look Out for Mr. Zero!” Com- 
ical stick figures of Mr. Zero capered 
about in wild abandon. 
At another place on the blackboard 
there was the following little story. 


Mr. ZERO 


Mr. Zero is a little elf. 

He is in many of your subtraction 
problems. 

Sometimes he causes you to make mis- 
takes. 

Mr. Zero lives in a little house. 

When he is upstairs in his house, you 
must borrow. 

When Mr. Zero is downstairs, you 
must not borrow. 


Line drawings of houses containing 
typical subtraction examples _ illus- 
trated the story. 

At the beginning of the class in 
arithmetic, the story was first read 
silently by all the pupils. Then the 
teacher elaborated by putting more 
problems inside little houses on the 
blackboard. She said, “When you see 
Mr. Zero upstairs sound asleep in his 
bed, you must borrow. But when 
Mr. Zero is sitting downstairs reading 
his paper and listening to the radio, 
then you must not borrow.” With 
the pointer the teacher indicated each 
problem on the blackboard, while 
the children took turns announcing 
whether or not it was necessary for 
them to borrow. 


MAP SCRAPBOOKS 


SELMA E. HERR 


VERY daily newspaper carries maps 
E during a time of war. Children 
and teachers who preserve them in 
scrapbooks will have valuable refer- 
ence material for current and future 
use. 

If possible, each child should be en- 
couraged to keep his own scrapbook. 
Books may be purchased in the five- 
and-ten-cent store or they may be 
made by the pupils from wrapping 
paper, newsprint, or manila paper. 
Maps may be obtained from maga- 
zines, newspapers, and other sources, 
and arranged by countries or regions, 
or placed in chronological order. 
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Teachers’ 
Help-One- Another Club 





IMAGINARY TRIP 


OLENE ROTTMANN 


+ fs term when we studied about 
our country’s scenic beauty, its 
national parks, caves, memorials, and 
so forth, we found it interesting and 
worth while to take an imaginary 
trip across the continent. Pretending 
to have a movie camera with us, we 
made pictures and collected post 
cards, which we pasted on a long 
strip of paper to make a movie reel. 
This helped the children remember 
the attractions of each state, for they 
were eager to display and explain 
their movie to visitors. 


A SELLING DEVICE 


PAULINE HOWER 


ie our school the following device 
was used to boost the sale of War 
Stamps. A pupil drew a big ther- 
mometer on the blackboard with blue 
and white chalk. Red chalk repre- 
sented the mercury. Each dollar’s 
worth of War Stamps that was 
bought by the pupils raised the mer- 
cury one degree. A pupil registered 
the amount of War Stamps that were 
purchased each day. 


PROTECTING BOOKS 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Oe DREN soil books in carrying 
them to and from the library. 
We finally found a way to protect 
the books and also give the children 
an interesting handwork activity. 

After a discussion of the care and 
proper handling of books, each child 
selected a library book and made an 
envelope-shaped oilcloth portfolio for 
it. The oilcloth was cut sufficient- 
ly wider than the height of the book, 
to allow for its thickness. The length 
of the oilcloth was twice the width 
of the book, plus its thickness and six 
inches more for a flap. The corners 
of the flap were rounded slightly, 
and the raw edges of the flap and 
the other end were finished with 
yarn, using the over-and-over stitch. 
The body of the envelope was fold- 
ed up from the bottom to the begin- 
ning of the flap. The sides were 
sewed over and over with yarn. 

A decorative design was cut from 
oilcloth of a contrasting color, and 
glued to the outside of the flap. 

Thereafter, the children showed an 
increased pride in returning well- 
cared-for books. Not only did this 
eliminate the soiled-book problem, but 
it also encouraged home reading. 





CHECKING PROBLEM; 
GLADYS §S. SHIRES 


A= introducing a new type o 
arithmetic problem, I give th 
first practice work at the blackboarj 
using a different example for each py. 
pil. As I write the example, I py 
the initials of a pupil above it. Whe 
a child sees his initials, he quietly go. 
to his place and works the exampk 
If the solution is correct, | erase 
and replace it with a new example fy 
another pupil; if it is incorrect, I ca 
give help immediately. 

The children who successfully com. 
plete the new problems are busy with 
their daily written lesson, which, o 
this day, is a review assignment; s0| 
am free to help the children at th 
blackboard who may find the ney 
material difficult. 

The next day, we review the ney 
work, having several problems solve 
on the blackboard with various men. 
bers of the class giving the steps ¢ 
the procedure orally. Then, on pri. 
tice paper, all the children work ; 
problem which I select. As a pupl 
finishes the example, he raises hi 
hand. I put a “C” on the papers o 
the first five children who work tk 
problem correctly. I give each ¢ 
them a blue pencil and they becom 
the “markers” of the other papers fx 
that particular example. At my sg- 
nal, the markers return the pencils w 
my desk, and I put a new example o 
the blackboard. We proceed as b- 
fore. After six examples have be: 
completed and marked, I give a shor 
assignment of the same kind fr 
that day's written work. 





INEXPENSIVE INDOOR PLANTS 


MABEL A. GREEN 


A most every child loves flowers 
and plants. And every school- 
room seems gayer and more cheerful 
for their presence. There are several 
ways in which growing plants may 
be introduced into the classroom at 
almost no expense. Watching them 
grow is an interesting experience for 
children as well. 

An indoor garden can be made 
from an assortment of house-plant 
cuttings in a goldfish bowl. It re- 
quires little care. Pebbles are placed 
in the bottom of the bowl for drain- 
age. Then soil is added. Slips of flow- 
ering plants are included for color. 

A trip to the kitchen offers possi- 
bilities for the imaginative. The 
sweet-potato vine rivals the ivy in 
possibilities for climbing arrange- 
ments. The bottom half of the sweet 





A graceful sweet-potato vine. 


petato should be placed in a jar of 
water until roots sprout from the 
eyes. The potato can be held up by 
means of a hatpin stuck through the 
center and stretched across the mouth 
of the jar. In a short time it will 
send out leaves and blossoms. 

An acorn can be placed in water 
the same way. A bottle with a small 
neck is best. It will hold the nut so 
that only the bottom is kept wet. 
After a while a shoot will spring 
from the top and bear leaves. When 
the little oak tree has grown sufficient- 
ly, it can be transplanted outdoors. 

Grapefruit, orange, and lemon seeds 
all produce beautiful, shining, dark 
green leaves. Large seeds should be 
selected, dried, and planted in a low 
dish filled with garden soil. If they 
are transplanted as they grow, they 
will eventually bear fruit. These 
tropical plants must be kept moist. 
They should have plenty of light and 
an even temperature. 

The peanut has yellow flowers 
which look like sweet peas. Remove 
unroasted peanuts from their shells 
and plant them in sandy soil in a 
flowerpot. 

In planting any of these, use from 
three to six seeds. After they have 
sprouted, remove some to make more 
room for the largest sprouts. 


An interesting vegetable windor 
box was a feature of one schoolroom 
Parsley, carrot, beet, and radish seed 
were planted in it. As the tops k 
came too large, they were uproot 
and new seeds were planted. 

Any root vegetable can be taka 
bodily from the kitchen and planted 
in water. Cut off the top third and 
place it, flat side down, in a shallor 
dish. Add water and keep it at: 
level of about half an inch. 

These arrangements will doubtks 
suggest other possibilities, so yor 
classroom need not lack the cheering 
presence of growing plants in winter. 


—~ 


A six-year-old grapefruit tree. 
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Colorado.—The pupils of my primary 
room, grades one to four, would like 


to exchange letters and scenic post 
cards with other schools. We live 
on a2 mesa which is known for its 
fine fruit. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Evelyn Cockroft, R.D. 2, 
Hotchkiss, Colorado. 


Jdaho.—My pupils, grades five, six, and 
eight, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils in other states, particularly Ala- 
bama. Address: Miss Eunice Boyd, 
Sugar Loaf School, Jerome, Idaho, 


would like to 
and boys in 


Jdaho—My pupils 
correspond with girls 
other schools in the United States 
and Canada. Kellogg is in the Coeur 
d'Alene Mountains. It is near many 
large mines. Address all mail to: 
Miss Mildred J. S. Hanson, Kellogg, 
\daho. 


Illinois—The pupils of my fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades would like to 
exchange letters, cards, pictures, or 
suvenirs with pupils elsewhere. We 
lve in a rich farming region just 
ten miles across the Mississippi River 
from Mark Twain’s birthplace. Address: 
Mr. Anna Marie Newman, Kinderhook, 
Illinois. 


Ilinois—The pupils of my _ rural 
school, grades two, three, 
and seven, and I wish to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with pupils 
ind teachers of the United States and 
its possessions, also Canada, Mexico, 
ind Central America. We live in a sec- 
tio noted for agriculture, dairying, and 
mining. Address: Mrs. Mae E. Shafer, 
R.D. 7, Pontiac, Illinois. 


Iinois—The pupils of my rural 
shool, grades one to seven, and I 
would like to exchange letters, post 
ards, pictures, and products with 
pupils and teachers throughout the 
United States, Alaska, the Hawaiian 
Ilands, Canada, Mexico, and_ the 
latin-American countries. Address: 
Miss Goldia Carroll, R.D. 1, Shumway, 
Illinois. 


lowa—My pupils of Tower Hill 
School in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to cor- 
spond with girls and boys in all 
states. Our town is in the center of 
the corn belt. Address: Miss Marian 
Craig, Danbury, Towa. 


lowa.—Children in the second, fourth, 

‘ixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 
my one-room rural school would like 
to exchange post cards or letters with 
pupils of the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, and Puerto Rico. Address: 
Miss Evelyn Jensen, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


Kansas—The pupils of my rural 

school in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in other schools. We live 
in the center of Kansas, in the mixed- 
aming region. We are only a short 
distance from the salt mines near 
Hutchinson. Address all correspondence 
to: Mrs. Violet Parsons, R.D., Alden, 
Kansas. 


Kansas—My pupils of grades one 
through eight and I would enjoy ex- 
changing letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers of 

States and countries. Address: 
Mrs. Mildred A. Bright, Norton, Kansas. 


Kentucky—My pupils of the first, 
» fifth, and seventh grades and 

I would like to exchange material with 
of similar grades. Address all 


mail to: Mr. Dewey Morgan, Hoskinston, 
Kentucky. 
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four, six, 


Club Exchange 


THE INSTRUCTOR is glad to be a medium whereby you and 


your pupils may correspond with other schools. 
columns for your exchange notices. 


Use these 
Please follow these rules. 


To —. a satisfactory correspondence, send in your no- 
L 


tices EARLY. 


Try to include in your notice some point of special interest 


in your locality. 


Have your pupils answer as many of the letters received as 


possible. 


Your notice invites correspondence; therefore the 


children who write in response expect replies. 

Please do not write letters in reply to items which appeared 
in issues of the previcus school year, since many teachers may 
not now be at the addresses given. 

Have pupils who wish to write to a school listed below, do 
so soon after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices for inclusion on this page to Club 
Exchange, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Michigan.—Correspondence is invited 
by the third grade of Hoover School. 
The children would like to hear from 
pupils in Central America, South Amer- 
ica, and Mexico. Address all mail 
to: Miss Patricia Derr, 854 Winchester 
Street, Lincoln Park, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of our school 
in grades four, five, and six would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico; and Alaska. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. John Sterbonic, Belle Plaine, 


Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of our school 
in the fourth through the eighth grades 
would like to exchange snapshots and 
letters with other pupils. We live near 
the famous Mayo Clinic at Rochester. 
Address: Miss Frances Kieffer, Eyota, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils in grades four, 
five, six, seven, and eight and I wish 
to exchange letters, pictures, and cards 
with pupils and teachers of these grades 
in Indian schools and other schools in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address: Miss Ann M. Kukas, R.D. 3, 
Foley, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of the fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grades in Newburg 
Consolidated School would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. We 
live near the Towa line. Address: 
Miss Ivy Orr, Mabel, Minnesota. 


Minnesota—Our pupils wish to ex- 
change letters with girls and boys 
ten years of age and older in other 
states, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and South America. Ad- 
dress: Mr. R. C. Mishek, Waseca Public 
Schools, Waseca, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters and _ ideas 
with other pupils and teachers through- 
out the United States and its posses- 
sions. We live in the corn belt. Address: 
Miss Icis Perkins, Pollock, Missouri. 


Montana—The girls and boys of 
Monahan School would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pu- 
pils. There are five pupils in our school 
in the primary and intermediate grades. 
Address: Miss Lorna Fenner, Monahan 
School, Joliet, Montana. 


Montana.—The fifth- and sixth-grade 
pupils of Oilmont School would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, and 
pictures with pupils in other states, 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, or Central 
America. We live in the oil-field dis- 
trict of northern Montana. Address: 
Miss Mary Sedenquist, Box 112, Oilmont, 
Montana. 


Montana.—My rural-school pupils in 
grades one through eight wish to cor- 
respond with girls and boys in other 
states, Canada, and Mexico. We live 
150 miles from Glacier National Park. 
Address: Mrs. Jean Howard, Hebbleman 
School, Zurich, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils in grades four, 
five, six, and eight and I would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and post 
cards with other children and teachers 
in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico. We live in the sandhills region 
of Nebraska. Address: Miss Avis Jones, 
Bassett, Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—The pupils of my rural 
school, grades one through eight, would 
like to correspond with other pupils 
in the United States. Address corre- 
spondence to: Miss Gloria Eberhardt, 
R.D. 1, Exeter, Nebraska. 


Nebraska—My pupils, grades four 
to eight, and I would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with pupils and 
teachers in other states, Alaska, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and Mexico. 
Address: Miss Georgia Musilek, School 
District 85, Prague, Nebraska. 


New York.—The pupils of my fifth 
and sixth grades would like to exchange 
letters with other pupils. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs. Gertrude Hansen, 
18 Francis Street, Amsterdam, New York. 


New York.—The pupils of the fourth 
through the eighth grades of Naurau- 
shaun School would like to  corre- 
spond with pupils of similar grades 
who live in Mexico, Alaska, Canada, or 
in the western states. Address all mail 
to: Mr. L. J. Cree, Orangeburg, New 
York. 


North Dakota.—The girls and boys 
of Liberty Consolidated School, in the 
first, second, third, fourth, and sixth 
grades, and I wish to exchange letters 
with pupils and teachers of the United 
States and its possessions. We live near 
Fargo. Address: Miss Lois Strandberg, 
Enderlin, North Dakota. 


Ohio.—My pupils in grades six, seven, 
and eight of Penhale School would like 
to correspond with other girls and boys 
in the United States and its possessions. 
We live in a steel-manufacturing district. 
Address: Miss Carmen E. Berardi, 
Penhale School, Campbell, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades 


of Mastersonville School wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, post cards, 
and snapshots with pupils of other 


schools in Mexico, the United States, 
and its possessions. We are located 
in a natural-farming region. Address: 
Mrs. F. R. Spangler, 222 Jackson Street, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—My fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils and I would like to cor- 
respond with pupils and teachers in 
other states. Address all correspondence 
to: Miss Marjorie Huntley, Williamston 
Public School, Williamston, South Caro- 


lina. 


South Dakota.—My pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters, cards, pic- 
tures, and school papers with other 
pupils and teachers in the United States, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Mexico, Canada, Central 
America, and South America. We have 
grades one through four, grade six, and 
grade eight in our rural school. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lola A. Gross, Brothersfield 
No. 7, Turner County, Parker, South 
Dakota. 


Tennessee—My fourth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange letters, 
post cards, and pictures with pupils 
and teachers in the United States, 


Mexico, Canada, Alaska, and _ other 
foreign countries. We live close to 
the capital of Tennessee. Address: 


Miss Edith Dysart, Robert E. Lee School, 
Fayetteville, Tennessee. 


Texas—The pupils of my _ rural 
school in grades above the sixth would 
like to exchange letters, post cards, pic- 
tures, and snapshots with pupils of other 
schools in the United States, Mexico, and 
Canada. Address all mail to: Miss Vera 
Chennault, Lakenon Public School, 
Hillsboro, Texas. 


Texas—The pupils of our rural 
school, grades one, two, and four, 
wish to exchange letters, post cards, 
and pictures with schools anywhere 
in the United States and its possessions, 
Canada, and Mexico. We live in the 
part of Texas where there are large 
sulphur mines. Address: Miss Ora Kidd, 
Magnet, Texas. 


Vermont.—The seventh and cighth 
grades of our school would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with other 
schools anywhere in the United States or 
Canada. The famous Barre granite quar- 
ries are very near us, and the quarrying 
of granite is our chief industry. Ad- 
dress: Miss Anona Bartlett, South Barre, 
Vermont. 


Virginia——My pupils and I would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, and souve- 
nirs with children and teachers of the 
fourth and fifth grades in schools in the 
United States and its possessions, Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Lucille C. Warren, Newport, 
Virginia, 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of grades 
five through eight would like to ex- 
change letters with any school in the 
United States and elsewhere. We are 
located in the popular vacation land of 
northern Wisconsin, a region noted for 
its fishing, forests, lakes, and Indian 
lore. Address mail to: Mr. John T. 
Vandervort, St. Germain State Graded 
School, Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of my rural 
school in the first to the eighth grades 
and I would like to hear from pupils 
and teachers in other states, Canada, and 
South America. Our one-room school- 
house is located in a beautiful region 
where farming is the leading industry. 
Address all mail to: Miss Alette Hoff, 
Sand Lake School, R.D. 1, Onalaska, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—The pupils of my rural 
school, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 
would like to correspond with other 
children anywhere. We are in a beau- 
tiful dairy-farm district. Address mail 
to: Miss Ruth Schroeder, Sunnynook 
School, R.D. 2, Seymour, Wisconsin. 
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YOU CAN BE.... 








Inventory is in season, so out with your pencil and do 
some thorough checking on YOU—how you thigk, how 
you look, how you live. If your answer to a question 
is positively “Yes,” give yourself 2 points. 


If your 


answer is conditional: “Sometimes,” “Usually,” “I try 
to,” and so on, give yourself 1 point. 
points and then turn to page 56 for an analysis of your 
score and of you. Are you pleased with the result? 


Total your 





STYLE AND BEAUTY 
Style 


1. Do you read at least one fashion magazine 
a month? 

2. Do you wear appropriate clothes to school? 
3. Do you dress as carefully for your work as 
you do for a social function? 

4. Do you always have matching accessories? 

§. If you have an after-school engagement, 
do you wear a fresh, colorful smock during tht 
day to protect your dress? 

6. In buying clothes, do you consider style, 
color, and fabric—knowing that you can re- 
place buttons and decorations? 

7. Do you buy inexpensive but smart fabric 
gloves rather than cheap leather ones? 

8. Do you wear shoes that are appropriate 
with your costume? 

9. Do you take advantage of sales and not let 
them take advantage of you? 

10. Do you choose hats because they are be- 
coming? 

11. Do you notice well-groomed people and 
try to analyze why they appear well groomed? 
12. Do you vary your costume each day? 

13. Do you wear costume jewelry to change 
the appearance of a dress? 

Beauty 

1. Do you use colors of make-up which bring 
out the best in you rather than those which 
make you look artificial? 

2. Do you keep a kit at school in order that 
you may put on new make-up and feel fresh 
for a four-o’clock meeting? 

3. Are you careful to select a foundation 
cream and powder which enhance your own 
skin color? 


4. Are you consistent in the way im which 


you use make-up? 

5. Do you get up early enough to see that 
you are as careful in making up when you go 
to school as when you go out socially? 


6. If you put on make-up in artificial light, 


do you “check up” in daylight to make sure 
that you look attractive, not foolish? 

7. Do you have your hair shampooed regu- 
larly? 

8. In choosing your hair style, do you con- 
sider the shape of your face? 

9. Do you keep hand lotion or cream at 
home and at school and use it? 

10. Do you remember that good posture adds 
to your appearance? 


11. Do you eat wisely in order to control 


your weight? 
12. Do you exercise in order to make your 


figure what it should be? 
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ESTER STEWART BURNHAM 
Formerly, Teacher, Primary Department, Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


MENTAL ATTITUDES 


1. Do you welcome the opportunity for new 
experiences? 

2. Do you relax by doing something other 
than school work during at least one free 
period in the school day? 

3. Do you use the week ends to do something 
different? 


4. Do you encourage friendships with people 


outside your own profession? 


§. Are you interested in the professional prob- 


lems of persons outside your own profession? 
6. Are you interested in the personal problems 
of others and are you eager to help them 
rather than to gossip about them? 

7. Do you support at least one organization 
in whose work you believe? 


8. Do you participate in sports to the best of 


your ability? 

9. Do you enjoy being alone well enough to 
take a vacation alone? 

10. Do you welcome an evening at a concert, 
theater, or social function even though you 
may be in the midst of scoring intelligence 
tests? 


11. Do you continually enlarge your speak- 


ing vocabulary? 
12. Can you have fun with children and with 
adults? 


13. Do you read at least one professional book 


a month? 


14. Do you subscribe to at least one profes- 
sional magazine? 

15. Do you read a daily newspaper? 

16. Do you vary your reading? 

17. Do you discriminate in your choice of 
books, radio programs, newspapers, and mag- 


azines? 


18. Do you enjoy conversation with your 


pupils’ parents because they are interesting 
people? 


19. Are you glad to become acquainted with 


new people? 


20. Are you patient with people who think 


that teachers want to talk about nothing ex- 
cept children and school? 


21. Are you able to talk intelligently about 


things other than children and school? 

22. Do you like to try new foods? 

23. Do you plan to learn at least one new 
thing each year, such as a craft, or a dance? 
24. If you know you are going to be late for 
an appointment, do you telephone and explain 
that you have been unavoidably detained? 
25. Almost every night do you pause and 
truthfully say, “This has indeed been a good 
day for me”? 


What Is Your Score? 


YOU AND YOUR HOME 


You 

1. Do you get up early enough to have a 
shower in the morning? 
2. Do you pay as much attention to your own 
nutrition as you do to the children’s? 
3. Are you comfortable about the appearance 
of your hands because your fingernails are 
well cared for? 





4. Do you keep a clothesbrush at school and 


at home and use it? 


§. Do you hang up clothes as soon as you 


take them off? 


6. Are you particularly careful about gloves, 


collars, and having dresses cleaned? ‘ 
7. Do you take good care of your shoes, pol- 
ishing or brushing them whenever it is nec- 
essary, and having runover heels repaired? 
8. Are your slips not only clean but also 
pressed and mended? : 
9. Do you wash out stockings after each 
wearing? 


10. Do you see your dentist every six months? 


11. Do you have a physical “check up” each 
year? i 
12. Do you get some physical exercise every 


day? 


13. Do you keep your speaking voice well L 


modulated? 
14. Do you work to improve your diction? 

Your Home 

1. Do you enjoy your home and make it a 
pleasant background for you as a person? 

2. Do you read books and magazines about 
foods and decorating? ' 
3. Do you take as much care of furniture 
and equipment as you take of yourself and 
of your desk at school? : 
4. Do you entertain at simple suppers or 
parties? 


§. Do you plan parties carefully in order that 


you may enjoy your guests? 
6. Do you make your guests feel at ease? 
7. Do you feel sure that no matter where you 


live, you are able to repay social obligations? 


8. Do you read food advertisements for sug- 
gestions that will help you plan simple party 
menus? ‘ 
9. Do you ever experiment with foods— 
herbs, spices, new salad combinations; new 
methods of cooking and serving dishes, and 
so on? . 
10. Are you interested in china, glassware, 
furniture, and similar subjects? . 
11. Can you relax when you are in your own 
home and remember that you are a person 


who has an interesting life to live? “a 
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How to Secure a Teaching Position 


THE APPLICATION PHOTOGRAPH 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


New jobs, like new years, need a 
good start. If you are applying 
for a new teaching position, this 
article, the fifth in the series, 
suggests one of the best possible 
approaches—accompanying your ap- 
plication with a good photograph. 


ize the importance of supplying 

a good photograph. This will 
usually strengthen their applications; 
at least, it will help them to get con- 
sderation. ‘Therefore, it is advisable 
to enclose a clear, unmounted print 
(about 2” x 3”) with a set of cre- 
dentials or with an application. 

Several studies have been made to 
determine the correlation between 
judgment formed from photographs 
and the actual character of a person. 
The findings seem to show very low 
correlation. 

Why, then, is the photograph con- 
sidered of such great importance? 
Employers always want to know 
what the applicant looks like, and in- 
variably ask a placement officer for a 
picture, if none is provided. They 
frequently throw aside applications 
not having photographs attached. In 
spite of the conclusions of the studies 
and the general concensus of opinion 
that the reading of character from 
photographs is quite unreliable, many 
employers form judgments from look- 
ing at photographs, and doubtless will 
continue to do so. 

The photograph often introduces 
the applicant, giving the employer 
that all-important “first impression.” 
Therefore, it should be the best and 
truest likeness that can be secured. 
It pays to employ the services of a 
good photographer. A quantity of 
prints or copies made from the orig- 
inal negative can be secured at a 
reasonable price. 

Experience with employers and ob- 
servation of their use of photographs 
have prompted the following sugges- 
tions for the would-be applicant. 

The best photograph for applica- 
tion purposes is one showing a full 
front view of the head and shoulders 
of the person. All attempts at pos- 
ing or affectation should be avoided. 

Most placement bureaus have in 
their files many types of undesirable 
photographs which defeat their pur- 
pose, such as the full-length picture 
of a man with his dog, or with a line 
of fish, One girl’s artist father, wish- 
ing to do something special for his 
daughter, tinted a picture of her to 
use for an application photograph. 

result was more appropriate for 

a theater billboard than for a teach- 
&'s application. One doctoral can- 
date presented a large photograph 
of his entire family in an affectionate 


Fi candidates for positions real- 


Because such errors are not uncom- 
mon, the following directions are 


given, even at the risk of stressing 
obvious. 
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A natural and alert effect should 
be the aim, rather than a posed dra- 
matic one. 

Jewelry in general should be avoid- 
ed, since it often gives the effect 
of being overdressed. 

It has been thought that women 
should wear dark, preferably black 
dresses, with possibly a neat white 
collar (no fancy drapery, no hats, or 
veils, or flowers). Black and white 
are suggested because of their being 
clearly reproduced in the negative. 
Some photographers refute this; you 
may wish to consult yours, but re- 
member to dress appropriately for the 
classroom, where you want to be. 


The dignified-looking, well-cut, tail- 
ored dress is a good choice. 

A man should wear a dark suit, 
well-pressed, a collar free from wrin- 
kles, and a dark four-in-hand tic, 
also free from wrinkles (a plain color 
of tie is preferred to a striped or fig- 
ured pattern). 

It is usually better not to wear 
lodge pins. 

Pictures in caps and gowns, ath- 
letic suits, or uniforms are not the 
most suitable to use for application 
photographs. 

Your name and the date the photo- 
graph was taken should be written on 
the back of cach print. 





Evaluate, according to the forego- 
ing points, this application photo- 
graph which was submitted by a 
teacher to a teacher-placement bureau. 





For Teachers Only 


MARY ANN MONAHAN 
Teacher of English, Grades 6,7, and 8, Public School, Middlebush, New Jersey 


You will find both rhyme and reason in Miss Monahan’s affable ad- 
vice on classroom problems. Thanks to Dr. Edgar F. Bunce, pres- 
ident of New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro, N.J., who 
sent us the verses, we shall publish more of them in future issues. 


LESSON X 


Experts say, the facts uncovered, 

That they truly have discovered 

A genuine propinquity 

*Tween schools and child delinquency! 

If you're smart you will admit 

The soul-disturbing truth of it. 

Anyway you never should 

Blame home or gang or neighbor- 
hood 

For Jerry’s failure to comply; 

Then leave him hanging high and dry! 

They all count, we do not doubt it. 

What are you going to do about it? 


\" \ 
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Concerning homes, it’s safe to pin 
them 

To the grown-up people in them. 

Yet each who spurns some social rule 

Was once, you know, a child in 
school. 

For eight long years, or twelve, or 
more 

He hung ‘round Education’s door, 

Yet never learned the things that 
counted. 

We helped him “mount” to what he 
amounted! 

A neighborhood likewise arises 

From the people it comprises, 

And whether they are good or bad, 

They're mostly pupils we once had! 


A gang, of course, lends most distrac- 
tion 
When the school holds no attraction. 


Never, never, never use 

Those wobbly things we call 1.Q.’s 
To justify your dusty notions 
Concerning markings and promotions. 


Enough for sentimental preaching. 
Let’s get back to talk of teaching. 


If you have imagination 

You can be a great sensation. 
Though your work is departmental 
Sec that you're experimental. 
Departmentalize yourself? 
Professionally you’re on the shelf. 


It you must teach English grammar, 
Aim to give the subject glamour! 


The whole of the curriculum 
Is yours to play with; don’t be 
“dumb.” 


If there're several empty seats 
Every time the glee club meets— 
And your cherubs have fine voices— 
Be the first one who rejoices. 
Children mostly see more sense 

To a song than to a tense. 


Use problems of the simpler brand 
That children all will understand, 
And very carefully discern 

What material they should learn. 
What’s right for study in Skeedunk, 
For Boolyville may be the “bunk.” 


It circus tents loom round about, 
Let Ronnie go when school is out. 
Never be a silly goof 

And keep him in to roof a roof. 


Your daily plans we'll not discuss; 

What works for you may not for us; 
Don’t become a plan-book slattern; 
Well-made teaching needs a pattern. 


Don’t spend endless time in testing; 
All would be far better resting. 
Don’t hang charts ambitiously 
With failing marks for all to see. 
If you still must mark by letter 
Remember good marks look much 
better. 
B's and A’s make children happy, 
D’s and F’s are downright sappy! 
Most good teachers, put to test, 
See that children do their best! 


While you teach the apostrophe, 
Teach responsibility. 

If you leave your room a minute, 
Check to see that all who're in it 
Carry on in every case 

Without a ball game or a race. 
“Boys will be boys” is the expression, 
But boys should be busy when school’s 


in session. 





SEE NEXT PAGE 
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The You You Can Be... .. 





Work well from nine till half-past 
three, 

And you ll get on successfully. 

Work well from eight o'clock till 
four, 

And you'll accomplish that much 
more. 


If you find your pupils truant, 

. Of innovations be pursuant 

Ere you summon busy mothers, 

The principal, and a dozen others. 

No sense in getting them all net- 
tled 


Over a thing you could have settled! 


We've seen no scene that makes us 
madder, 

Nothing funnier—nothing sadder— 

Than a teacher of the determined 
brand, 

A pale-faced urchin by the hand, 

Giving the principal all the “low- 
down,” 

Demanding him to make a showdown! 

Scenes like this, so much lamented, 

Caused discipline classes to be in- 
vented. 


In all your work your best defense 
Js just a little common sense. 


Practice What You Teach! 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


YOUR DIET 


opay when all America is nu- 
T trition-conscious and you are 

helping to keep America strong 
by teaching your pupils the essentials 
of a good diet, what are you doing to 
help keep yourself in good physical 
condition? 

Does your diet include the essential 
foods? Check to sce. 

Have you had today 

One pint of milk 

One serving of citrus fruits, toma- 

toes, or raw cabbage 

One serving of leafy green or yellow 

vegetables 

Two servings of other fruits or vege- 

tables 

One serving of potatoes 

Two servings of whole-grain or en- 

riched bread or cereal 

One serving of meat, fish, or poul- 

try 

One egg (or at least 3 or 4 a week) 

Two or three tablespoonfuls of butter 

or vitamin-reinforced margarine 

If your diet doesn’t include these 
foods, you had better begin revising 
it now. 

And while you are checking up on 
what you eat, give a thought to bow 
you eat, for that is equally important 
to your continued good health. 

Do you enjoy eating? 

Do you take at least half an hour to 
eat lunch? 

Do you eat slowly? 

Do you relax while you eat? 

Do you discuss pleasant subjects at 
the table, avoiding talk of school, 
the war, and so on? 

Do you have a sensible regard for 
calories—adding some if you are 
too thin and omitting some if you 
are too round? 

Do you accept graciously the ration- 
ing of certain foods? 

Do you try to cultivate good table 
manners? 
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YOUR POSTURE 


If YOUR POSTURE IS GOOD: 
When you stand 
. You are erect 
- Your chin is in 
. Your stomach is in 
. Your hips pull down 
. Your head is up 
6. Your feet are parallel 
When you sit 
1. Your back is straight 
2. Your shoulders are erect 
3. You sit well back in your chair 
4. Your legs are not crossed 
When you walk 
1. Your head is up 
2. Your back is straight 
3. Your arms swing easily at your 
sides 
4. Your feet “track” straight 
When you lie down 
1. You are relaxed 
2. Your head is on a level with 
your body, or at least only 
slightly elevated 
3. Your body does not sag 
Whether you stand, sit, walk, or lie 
down, you are at ease, if your posture 
is good. That is easier said than done, 
but practicing a few tricks in the pri- 
vacy of your own room may help. 
Here are some that have helped others: 
When you stand 
Stand with your back against the 
wall. Do your heels, hips, shoulders, 
and head touch the wall? 
When you sit 
Sit in front of a mirror and look at 
yourself. How do you appear to oth- 
er people? 
When you walk 
Walk with a book on your head. 
Can you walk across the room easily 
and still keep the book on your head? 
When you lie down 
Try the “beauty angle’—a 45- 
degree angle—feet up, head down, for 
ten minutes. 


Don’t you feel relaxed? 


oe ee 


What Is Your Score? 


CHECK YOUR RATING HERE 


Questionnaire on Page 54 


AL the number of points you 
gave yourself for each of the 
three sets of questions. If your 
answer to a question is positively 
“Yes,” give yourself 2 points. If 
your answer is conditional: “Some- 
times,” “Usually,” “I try to,” and so 
on, give yourself 1 point. (We know 
you didn’t have any blank spaces.) 
Then compare your three scores with 
the analysis given below. 


ANALYSIS OF YOUR SCORE 


Style and Beauty 

If your score is 50, you are an asset 
to any group. 

If your score is 25 or above, people 
should find much in your appearance 
to admire. 

If your score is below 25, take a 
week end off to study. For textbooks 
use fashion magazines and advertise- 
ments. Worth-while experiences will 
include a trip to the cosmetic counter 
of the five-and-ten-cent store; careful 
scrutiny of well-groomed friends; an 
afternoon “just looking, thank you”; 
and discussing and observing. 

Mental Attitudes 

If your score is 50, your potential- 
ities are limitless and you can look for 
new fields to conquer. Try writing 
or new hobbies, and continue to en- 
joy life. 


If your score is 25 or above, you 
pupils, family, and friends should find 
you a most interesting person in any 
situation. 

If your score is below 25, stop ani 
ask yourself whether you are getting 
as much from life as you deserve. Plan 
a course of study for yourself around 
mental attitudes. For textbooks us 
newspapers, books, movies, music 
radio, the theater, and sports. Worth. 
while experiences will include reading 
a new hobby, discussions with other 
outside your profession, and discus. 
sions with other teachers about pro- 
fessional subjects. 

You and Your Home 

If your score is 50, you should k 
really enjoying life, and your hom 
must have an inviting charm. 

If your score is 25 or above, you 
pupils, family, and friends should cer. 
tainly agree that you are an alert and 
enjoyable person. 

If your score is below 25, get busy 
Study advertisements, cookbooks, and 
articles on home decoration. Worth. 
while experiences should include a lit- 
tle laundry work, sending out you 
clothes to be cleaned, polishing furn- 
ture, deciding on a plan for redeco- 
rating, or at least moving furnitur 
for a new effect, and inviting a fer 
friends to come in for tea. 





prepared especially for you. 
that the whole thing is fun. 


for the best entries. 


the like. 


Dansville, N.Y. 





A Contest for YOU 


Watch for Tre Instructor’s coming contest which is being 
Entrance requirements will be easy to meet and you will find 


The questions will not be academic in nature; rather, they 
will concern you as an individual and a personality. 
Beautiful and worth-while prizes will be offered as awards 


The opening date and rules will be announced soon. WATCH 
for the YOU You Can Be Contest. 


You Tell Us 


The YOU You Can Be pages of Tre INsTRUCTOR are concerned 
each month with you as a person, and contain suggestions on per- | 
sonality development, interesting hobbies, personal appearance, and 


Is there some particular subject or topic you would like to see 
discussed on these pages? We invite any suggestions you may have 
concerning material you would like to see in future issues. Ad- 
dress all replies to: The YOU You Can Be, THe Instructor, 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





Your Music Counselor 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 


Ithaca, New York 


ADVICE to help you teach music will appear in these columns 
in answer to your questions sent to Miss Bryant, in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


Encl a 


a 





Sometimes a song which | would like to 
yse is too low for my third-grade class. 
How shall I determine what key to use? 


Since it is generally conceded that 
the range of the normal child voice 
is “on the staff,” a song should be 
pitched to conform to this. Here is 
asuggestion that may help you. Find 
the highest tone in the song you wish 
wo change. Consider this to be on 
the fourth space or the fifth line. If 
it is sol on the fifth line, the new 
key will be B or B flat, for do will 
be on the third line. If it is mi on 
the fourth space, the new key will 
be C or C sharp, for do will be on 
the third space. 


+ 


My pupils stumble in reading music at 
sight. What would you suggest that I 
do to improve their sight reading? 


First, they should have a back- 
ground of ear training and song sing- 
ing. If this background is lacking, 
drop sight reading for a while. Teach 
many simple, attractive songs with 
the music. 

Second, the material must be with- 
in the ability of the pupils. 

Third, teach the children to read 
phrasewise, not note by note. It is 
not necessary for a child at first to 
call every note correctly. The eye 
should be trained to see the entire 
phrase, to keep looking ahead. In so 
doing, the rhythm is kept unbroken. 


, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


To sing through a page of easy ma- 
terial without breaking the rhythm, 
even if an occasional note is mis- 
named, is much the better way in the 
long run. However, to correct such 
errors, there should be extra lessons 
specifically aimed toward training the 
ear and eye. 


¢ 


Why is it that the term time signature 
is incorrect? It seems to be used by 
many musicians. 


The term time signature is inaccu- 
rate. The old singing-school teacher 
didn’t really beat the time. Time is a 
literal translation of the word /empo. 
But in music, tempo indicates speed. 
A selection is to be sung or played at 
a certain speed—fast, slow, or medi- 
um. The sign for this, M.M., stands 
for metronome mark, It appears in 
some music books. Usually it is placed 
at the left-hand side at the top of the 
page. It says @ = 100 (a quarter 
note equals 100). This means one 
hundred quarter notes to the minute. 
M.M. is the real time signature. 

The signature commonly called the 
time signature is really the measure 
signature. Example: The two-four 
sign should be analyzed simply. It 
answers two questions, “How many?” 
and “What kind?” The upper figure 
tells the number of beats in a measure 
(two); the lower tells what kind of 
note receives one beat (quarter note). 





Please suggest some January art work 
which can be done quickly to replace 
the Christmas decorations in our room. 


Why not make a big community 
poster? Use tan wrapping paper. 
Paint a hill with white paint. Several 
children can do this after consulting 
the group about the slope. Then all 
children can draw with pencil large 
figures of people sliding and skiing. 
The committees may choose the fig- 
ures they like best. These figures 
may be cut out and traced onto the 
big poster. Then different children 
may paint them with red, blue, pur- 
ple, orange, black, and so on. 


. 


I teach second and third grades. What 
kinds of art work will children in these 


grades be interested in and able to do? 


They like to model things out of 
clay, the kind of clay that hardens 
so that they can paint it. Now they 
are interested in modeling air-raid 
shelters, warships, and so on. Some 
children like to make little bowls. 
Others like to model figures of Indi- 
ans and old-fashioned people. 

Stuffed toy animals, such as dogs, 
cats, lambs, are excellent to help with 
modeling because they are simplified 
in structure. Glass birds are good, 
and photographs of dogs or horses 
can be used. 

Children should be given many op- 
portunities to draw whatever they 


Art Questions Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 


University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you with your art prob- 
You may write to her in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department. Dansville, N.Y. 
Miss Todd by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


For a reply from 


wish. They also enjoy trying to draw 
a subject suggested by the teacher or 
one voted on by the class. After- 
wards devote a period to evaluation. 
All the pictures will have one thing 
in common—the subject. 

When your pupils draw with wax 
crayons on manila paper, remind 
them of these points. 

1. Press on the colors so that they 
become intense. 

2. Have a light yellow-green cray- 
on for grass and distant hills. Use a 
darker green crayon for leaves of 
some trees and flowering plants. 

3. If the point of the crayon is 
used to color the sky in fairly large 
areas, the effect will be unsatisfac- 
tory. Use the sides of peeled broken 
crayons to make the sky. 


¢ 


What should be done with sixth-graders 
who are not interested in art because 
they have never had definite teaching? 


I would arouse interest by giving a 
problem that they can do successfully 
and in an original way. Such a prob- 
lem would be an allover design using 
a motif such as a little snow-roofed 
church or snowflakes. The design 
may be divided into rectangles or 
squares. Each square, or alternate 
squares, may have the same motif, or 
one row across may have the same 
motif and the row under it may have 
a different one. 





Can the United States Army use snap- 
shots which teachers have taken while 


traveling abroad? 


_ According to the November 1942 
issue of the Metro Camera News, any 
ttaveler who has made photographs 
anywhere in the world, outside of the 
United States, is asked by the United 
‘tates Army to lend these prints for 
study. Whether the pictures are care- 
tully made views or merely snap- 
shots, they may contribute just the 
information our army wants. 

The quality of the pictures is un- 
portant. What the army does is to 
piece together, from pictures, a com- 
posite idea of terrain, coast line, har- 
bors, landing places, buildings, people, 
and agricultural and industrial areas 
in many different parts of the world. 

8 pictorial map is valuable to mil- 
tary strategists. 

Teachers who have taken pictures 
on their travels in foreign lands may 
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have material of inestimable value. 
The army directs that anyone inter- 
ested write Colonel L. E. Norris, 
Pictorial Records Branch, Office of 
Strategic Services, P.O. Box 46, Sta- 
tion G, New York, and ask for a 
photographic-print questionnaire. Fill 
out this questionnaire and return it. 
If your pictures are desired, you will 
get an early invitation to let the 
army use them. 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


QUESTIONS about using visual aids will be answered by 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Address him in care of 


How long or how short should a film be 
if it is to be used for teaching in the 
primary grades? 


Experience has shown that young 
children should not be subjected to 
long films. Films which take fifteen 
minutes or less may be used most ef- 
fectively. This means that you should 
not use a film more than one reel long 
if you want to do good teaching in 
first, second, or third grade. 





What is the value of the teachers’ study 
guides which are furnished with many 


educational films? 


The guides supplied with most edu- 
cational films should be used freely 
by the teacher for several reasons. 
(1) Suggestions are given for effec- 
tive presentation. (2) The film guide 
outlines the content of the film and 
indicates its grade placement. (3) 
The content will show the contribu- 
tion the film will make to a unit. 
(4) The guide will indicate what in- 
formation the pupils will need prior 
to the showing of the film. (5) The 
better guides generally suggest cor- 
related reading. 

The study guide is such a valuable 
teaching device that, regardless of the 
availability of printed guides, teach- 
ers should be encouraged to develop 
guides for their future use. A simple 
outline can be jotted down during a 
private preview of a film. 
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Please give suggested time allotments 
for oral and silent reading in the ele- 
mentary grades. 


The time which may wisely be giv- 
en to each type of reading activity 
depends entirely on the needs of the 
individual pupils. Children who have 
good speech habits will usually read 
well orally anything which they can 
read with case silently, and so they 
need less experience in oral reading 
than children with poor speech habits. 

In the primary grades a very large 
part of the reading done in class 1s 
oral because it gives the teacher a 
good opportunity to analyze a child’s 
reading abilities and problems. Even 
in these grades the children will do 
much individual silent reading. Usu- 
ally silent reading should precede oral 
reading because oral is even more difh- 
cult than silent. In oral reading the 
thought has to be gained from the 
printed material and also expressed to 
an audience. In the middle and upper 


Your Reading Problems 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 


DO YOU have difficulty in teaching reading? If so, write 
Miss Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


grades relatively less oral reading is 
done, yet both types should be in- 
cluded in any reading program. 


+ 


When making a reading chart on the 
children’s experiences, must the vocabu- 
lary be limited to words in their texts? 


I believe not. The material of ex- 
perience charts is, as the name implies, 
based upon actual experiences that 
the girls and boys have had. The oral 
expression connected with the experi- 
ence has given meaning to the vocab- 
ulary so the children should have no 
difficulty in interpreting the words. 

It is not necessary to give special 
drill for mastery of the visual form 
of the words which are used on the 
charé, and therefore the vocabulary 
load created will not be too heavy. If 
the vocabulary were confined to that 


of the textbook used, there might be * 


little opportunity for the chart to be 
based on vivid personal experience. 





Should a pupil be denied promotion to 
the next grade because his achievement 
in arithmetic is unsatisfactory? 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, the answer is an emphatic “No.” 
Failure to promote a pupil in a par- 
ticular subject is justified only when 
the essentials for grade progress have 
not been mastered and when they can- 
not be learned in the new grade. 

When that criterion is applied in 
arithmetic, it is evident that grade 
progress cannot be denied to a pupil 
except under most unusual circum- 
stances. The work of the preceding 
grade, in basic fundamentals, is usu- 
ally reviewed before other work is 
attempted in a new grade. Further- 
more, since instruction should be in- 
dividualized rather than designed for 
a group in which all are studying 
exactly the same topic, a pupil in 
grade four, for instance, may be do- 
ing number work suitable for grade 
three or for grade five. 


ADDRESS your questions on the teaching 

Dr. Grossnickle, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Edltoria 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, 


Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


of arithmetic to 


addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Do you favor the use of the long or o 
the short form of division in the ep 
mentary grades? 


There have been a great many ex. 
haustive experiments dealing with 
this problem. The results from all of 
them are in complete agreement, ir 
favor of the long form. My exper. 
ments in this field have shown thx 
not only should we teach the lon 
form, but we should refrain from 
speaking about short or long division 
Ic should be understood that the lon; 
form is always used for division. |f 
I ask you to multiply 96 by 8, I & 
not need to tell you to use the long « 
the short form. You understand thi 
there is a standard way to multiply. 
In the same way, it should be recog. 
nized that there is only one standard 
way to divide. This is conventionally 
known as long division. Such di- 
tinction as there is depends on wheth- 
er the divisor is a number that has on 
figure or two figures. 








Please suggest some units appropriate 
for fourth grade in winter when we can 
do little studying out of doors. 


The following units have been used 
successfully by some clementary- 
school teachers under the conditions 
which you describe. 

What heavenly bodies can we see at 
night? Simple astronomy concepts 
with emphasis on the solar system. 

Why do we have days and nights? 
Very elementary at this level. (No 
attempt should be made to show why 
the lengths of days and nights vary 
or why they differ at different places 
on the earth.) 

How does the human body work? 
A study of the organs in the body 
and how they function. 

How does a magnet work? Experi- 
ments with magnets and some simple 
generalizations about the nature of 
magnetism. 

What makes things move? Discus- 
sion of common forces (wind, water, 
electricity, steam, gasoline). 


$8 


Your Science Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your science teaching? 
Address Mr. Biough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We are stressing conservation in the 
science courses in our sixth grade. 
Please suggest some helpful materials. 


The following materials, purchas- 
able from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, U.S. Government Printing 
Ofhce, Washington, D.C., are helpful. 

Teaching Conservation in Elemen- 
tary Schools, U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1938 No. 14 ($.20), con- 
tains suggestions and sources of help 
for teachers, unit plans, and so on. 

Conservation in the Education Pro- 
gram, U.S. Office of Education Bul- 
letin 1937 No. 4 ($.10), discusses 
conservation as a national policy and 
has suggestions for curricular organi- 
zation and other helpful material. 

Choose a Book about Things to Be 
Conserved, U.S. Office of Education 
Leaflet No. 60 ($.05), is a graded, 
annotated list of conservation books. 

Natural Resources, No. 16 in The 
Instructor Series of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30), is also useful. 





I find it difficult to know how to con- 
duct middle-grade geography classes in 
wartime. Can you assist me? 


You will find help on up-to-date 
geography in the War Geography At- 
las, recently published by American 
Education Press, Columbus, Ohio 
($.15 postpaid for single copies, less 
in quantity). This valuable 48-page 
booklet contains maps, graphs, ac- 
counts of the part each country is 
playing in the war, and other mate- 
rial which is suitable for middle and 
upper grades. I recommend it highly. 


Sf 


I am a teacher of high fourth grade. 
Please send me suggestions for a unit 
entitled “Doing the World's Work.” 


I suggest that you confine your 
unit entirely to peacetime work. First 
analyze with the children the various 
types of work, for example: 

Food—farmer, sheepherder, grocer 

Clothing—cotton grower, tailor 

Shelter—carpenter, plumber 


What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


YOUR questions on teaching — studies will be answered 
by Mrs. Stevens in this Address 

THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial omeneue Dansville, N.Y. 
For a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


her in care of 


Trans portation—engineer, pilot 

Communications—telegraph optt- 
ator, radio operator, postman 

Services—doctor, playground direc 
tor, dentist, garbage collector 

Post this analysis, and from it ke 
the class select important types # 
work for special study. First, develop 
with the whole group one type at 
work, such as the production and dis 
tribution of milk, city housekeeping 
o: radio broadcasting. Later, ind 
viduals or groups may undertake } 
study of other types of work and t 
port to the class. 

In guiding children’s choices, 00 
sider not only their interests 3 
capabilities, your own backgrouné 
and the printed material availa 
but also the type of work that # 
being carried on in the community: 

Valuable activities are: daily d 
cussions, trips, informational reading 
keeping of individual illustrated not 
books, and writing letters requestité 
information or permission. 
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Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
SEND your language, spelling, and hand- 
writing problems to Dr. Dawson, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these 


columns or by mail if you will enclose a 
stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. 


Please suggest a few ways in which 1 
could correlate language work with art 
and penmanship in my classes. 


Language and penmanship cannot 
help being correlated in really pur- 
poseful teaching. In penmanship 
classes, pupils will write their themes, 
recopy those that are to go on the 
bulletin board or in the class news- 
paper, and do their written exercises 
dealing with the mechanics of correct 
usage. Too, inadequacies in hand- 
writing will show up in their written 
language work. 

Art may be tied to language by 
having the pupils illustrate the com- 
positions that they write or tell. Al- 
0, the pupils will like to give oral 
explanations of the “movies” and of 
the friezes that they make. In work- 
ing toward the celebration of special 
holidays, the children may give re- 
ports; make booklets, charts, and 
posters; tell stories; recite poems; 
work up little plays, design covers for 
the play programs, and plan stage 
settings for the plays. 


¢ 


What worthwhile activities can my 
upper-grade pupils engage in that will 
link their language work with the war? 


Some general but major suggestions 
follow. (1) Let your pupils make a 
survey of the war activities that are 
being carried on by the civilians in 
your community; for instance, hold- 
ing interviews or asking representa- 
tives to address the class concerning 
the work of the American Red Cross, 
O.C.D., U.S.O., O.P.A., and similar 
War activities. (2) Guide them in 
wniting for materials, such as printed 
Matter, posters, charts, and films that 
will further their understanding of 
the national war effort. (3) Appoint 
committees to be responsible for pre- 
Paring assembly programs on war 
topics. Utilize information gained 
only from reliable sources, such as 
°vernment-sponsored radio broad- 
casts. (4) Encourage pupils in plan- 
ning and carrying out a War Stamp 
selling campaign. You will be sur- 
Prised at the amount of language ex- 
Perience involved in these activities. 
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“.to Pay the Doctor, the Nurse 
and the Board Bill” 


You will never have to face that problem alone if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you 
can be sure of the help of a strong, finan- 
cial friend when you are disabled by sick- 
ness or accident or are quarantined. Think 
what it will mean to you to know that 
when you need it cash will be waiting for 
you —ready to speed to your relief by fast- 
est air mail. 









What T.C.U. W 


Pe $333 to $3000 for major acct 
sight or limb). . 
Pay $9 ccnes Of accidental injuries 


bile). 
Pay $50 a a when quar 


st ive et Os 
rtain Hosp 

Fay ici Identification Benefits, 

Minor Accidents, Optional Bestions. 

Complete Fractures and 

Policies payim 

if you so desire. 


All Checks Seat by Fast 
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Air Mail 


















ill Do for You 


: loss of life. 
ay $1000 to $3000 for accidental (loss of 


isabled by con- 
h when totally disa Gneluding 


antined and salary 

Operation Benefits 
. Surgeon's Bills for 
Benefits for Certain 


g larger benefits will be issued you 


For more than 40 years T.C.U. has served teachers 
in every State of the Union. No other similar organ- 
ization has such a long and enviable record. Besides 
its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers 
you two other features that you will like— 

FIRST-—No assessments can ever be made against you, 
even in time of severe epidemics. 

SECOND-—No agent will ever call. 

no agents. 
All we ask is that you send the coupon—and get all 
the facts by mail. Then you alone decide. Send the 
coupon today. 


T.C.U. employs 


Teachers 
Casualty 


Underwriters 
545 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


poooee FREE INFORMATION COUPON «<«<.<.-- 


To the T.C.U., 545 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Teer eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


Ch . cc cccccccccccccsccccccces BUMND . oo ccccccccces 
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Health and Safety! Does your teaching 


of these vital 
livened? Try 


subjects need to be en- 
using The Instructor 


Health and Safety Posters! Ten for 
health, and ten for safety, they carry a 
clear message to every child. Printed 


foli 


sell 


heavy colored stock, in a gay port- 
o, our Health and Safety Posters 
for $1.00 a set, postpaid, or for 


$.80, postpaid, when accompanied by 
your subscription to THe INstrucToR. 


faa 


CPE ge 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Danaville, Y. 
{) For the enclosed $1.00 send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Instructor Health 
and Safety Poatera. 
7. 
C) Please enter my subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 Year at $3.00, 
or for [] 2 Years at $5.00, and send me 
a set of The Inatructor Health and 
Safety Poatera at 3.80, postpaid 
() I am enclosing payment in full. 
L} 1 will remit on or before Feb. 5, 
~ 1943 
CC) I am enclosing check postdated Feb. 
5, 1943, not to be cashed until then. 
« 
Name 


St. or R.D. 
P.O State 


Jaa 
Ok a ee RR a 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, Y 

() For the enclosed $1.00, send me, post- 
paid, a set of The Inatructor Good 
Manners Poatera 


o 

Please enter my subscription to THE 
or for (7 2 Years at $5.00, and send me 
a set of The Inatructor Good Mannera 
Poatera at $.80, postpaid 

l am enclosing payment in full. 
[}1 will remit on or before Feb. 6, 

1943 


£1) 1 am enclosing check postdated Feb. 
5, 1943, not to be cashed until then. 


Name 


St. or R.D. - 


INSTRUCTOR for [] 1 Year at $3.00, ] 


P.O. State 
Ja 4d 
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Are manners ever a problem in your 
classroom? Let Selma Herr’s clever 
stick figures show your pupils how to 
act in various situations. Display these 
Good Manners Posters, and watch 
what happens. Twenty rules for be- 
havior are presented in these lively, 
colorful 10” x 13” posters, enclosed in 
a convenient portfolio. The Instructor 
Good Manners Posters sell for $1.00 
a set, postpaid, or for $.80, postpaid, 
when accompanying an order for 
your subscription to THe INstructor. 
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the circles of the last lesson, making each 
square an inch on a side. 

1. Under the first square write: One 
Whole Square. 

2. Draw a line up and down across 
the second square to divide it into two 
equal parts. Be sure that your line is ex- 
actly through the middle and that the 
two parts are exactly the same size. In 
each half write: 1. 

Under the square write: 
equals 3. Also write: 1==3%. 

Color one half of the square yellow 
and the other half green. 

3. Divide the third square into halves 
by drawing a line from left to right. 

Color one half yellow and the other 
half green. 

Write under this square what it equals, 
ass 1=?/2. 

4. Divide the fourth square into two 
equal parts by drawing a line from the 
upper left corner to the lower right 
corner, 

Color one half yellow and the other 
half green. 

Write under the square what it equals, 
as: 1==? 

5. In the next space on your drawing 
paper, draw another row of squares, one 
inch on a side. 

6. Draw a line from top to bottom to 
divide the first square into halves. ° Then 
draw a line from left to right. 

How many parts are now in this 
square? What is each part called? 

In each part of the square write: 4. 

Color each part a different color. 

How many fourths are in a square? 
Write the answer under the square. (1= 
2/4) 

7. Draw lines to divide the second 
square into halves. 

Now draw lines to divide each half 
into two parts. 

How many. parts are in the square 
now ? 

tiow many of these fourths are in each 
half of your square? 

Write it. (4 =?/4) 

8. Divide the third square into four 
equal parts or fourths. 

Draw lines to divide each fourth into 
two equal parts. 

How many parts are in the whole 
square now? 

In each part write: 14. 

Under the square write what the 
square now equals, as: 1==?/8. 

9. Draw lines to divide the 
square into fourths. 

Draw line up and down to divide 
one of these fourths into two equal 


A whole 


fourth 


parts. 

Color the right-hand piece red and the 
left-hand piece green. 

How many eighths are in each fourth? 
Write this below the square. ('4=—?/8) 

10. In this same square draw a line up 
and down to divide another fourth into 
two eighths. 

Color the right-hand piece red and the 
left-hand piece green. 

Two fourths are how many eighths? 
Write under the square: 74==?/8. 

11. In this same square draw a line up 
and down divide another fourth in 
two eighths. 

Color the right-hand piece red and the 
left-hand piece green. 

Three-fourths are how many eighths? 
Write under the square: 4—=?/8. 

12. Draw a line up and down to divide 
the fourth fourth into eighths. 

Color the right-hand piece red and 
the left-hand piece green. 

How many parts are in all? 
parts are called what? 

How many eighths are in each fourth? 

How many eighths in all? 


These 


Under the square write: 1==?/4=—= 
2/8 
+f . 

How many eighths are in one half of 
the square? Write it. (44-=?/8) 





Rationalizing Fractions 
(Continued from page 14) 


LESSON III—MAKING SIXTEENTHS 


You have learned that fourths are half 
as much as halves, that eighths are half 
as much as fourths. Now let us see what 
else we can find out. 

Fold your paper to make it show 
halves. Now fold it again to make it 
show fourths. Now fold it once more 
to make it show eighths. 

Fold it over again. How many parts 
do you think there are in the paper now? 
Open it and see. Mark lines on the folds 
with your pencil, using a ruler to make 
them straight. 

Into how many parts is the paper di- 


vided? Count to make sure. 

What is each part called? Write: 
I=". 

What did the last line do to each 
eighth? 

Then “6 is what part of 4%? Write 
it. (“4e=" of ) 

Then '& is how many times “6? 


Write it. ('%=2 x Me) 

Fold the paper once. How many six- 
teenths do you think there are in half 
the paper? Count to see whether you 
are right. Write the statement. (1¢—= 
16) 

How many eighths are in that half? 
Write the statement. (14=-4s) 

How many fourths are in one half? 
Write the statement. (4-=>4) 

How shall we show the number of 
parts equal to one half? Write the 
statement. (4=-}4=—%—=e) 

How many sixteenths are there in one 
fourth of the paper? Why? Count to 
see whether you are right. Write the 
statement. (4=——‘e) 

How many eighths are there in one 
fourth of the paper? Why? Write the 
statement. ('4==78) 

Now write all the parts you have 
learned that are equal to 4. (4==%%: 
Mie) 

How many sixteenths do you think 
there are in *4 of the paper? Why? 
Count to see whether you are right. 
Write the statement. (4=="4s8) 

How many eighths are in 4? Why? 
Count to see whether you are right. 
Write the statement.  (‘4==="4) 

Write all the parts you have learned 
that are equal to %.  (4=="k=="e) 

How many sixteenths make 4? Now 
tell which of the following is the larger 
and why. 

(1) “or te 

(2) “or 

(3) Mor Ye 

(4) “or %e 

How many sixtcenths are in 4? Tell 
which of these is the larger and why. 

(1) “4 or “e 

(2) “or ™e 

(3) + or 46 

(4) % or ‘He 

How many sixteenths are in 4x? Tell 
which of these is the larger and why. 

(1) % or Me 

(2) % or Me 

(3) % or Me 

(4) ‘s or Me 

In *& there are how many sixteenths? 
Which of these i is the larger and why? 

(1) ‘sor As 


(2) %or Me 
(3) % é or 
(4) 8 or “he 
In 12 there are how many sixteenths? 


Which of these is the larger and why? 

(1) “or %e 

(2) Mor 4e 

(3) % or te 

(4) 34 or Sie 

Now see whether you can tell which 
of these is the larger and why. 

(1) 4sor 

(2) Mort 

(3) %or Me 

(4) % or! 

(5) % or Ae 


Seatwork Activities— 

Materials: Paper, pencil, ruler having 
inches divided into sixteenths. (Speciaj 
rulers, such as The Eyesaver, procurabk 
at ten-cent stores, will help the pupil tw 
visualize these fractions in parts of the 
inch. ) 

Draw as directed and then answer the 
questions asked. 

1. Draw a line one inch long. 

2. One inch below this line draw ; 
line one inch long and divide it into 
halves by making a little up-and-down 
line at its middle point. 

3. Half an inch below the. last line 
draw a line'an inch long, and divide j 
into fourths by little up-and-dows 
marks. 

4. Three fourths of an inch below th 
last line, draw a line an inch long, and 
divide it into eighths. 

5. Seven eighths of an inch below th 
last line, draw a line an inch long and 
divide it into sixteenths. 

Look at the lines you have made, and 
at the ruler if necessary, to be sure you 
are right. 

Perhaps you can think the answers t 
~ questions without looking. 

. In a whole inch there are how 
many half inches? Write the answer 
in figuees. 

2. How many half inches are in two 
inches? Write the answer in figures. 

3. How many fourths are in a whok 
inch? Write the figures. 

4. How many fourths are in half a 
inch? Write the figures. 

5. How many eighths are in 2 whok 
inch? Write the figures. 

6. How many eighths are in 1% inch’ 
Write the figures. 

7. How many eighths are in 1% inch’ 
Write the figures. 

8. How many eighths are in % of a 
inch? Write the figures. 

9. In a whole inch there are how 
many sixteenths? Write the figures. 

10. In 's inch there are how many 
sixteenths? Write the figures. 

11. One-fourth inch makes how many 
sixteenths? Write the figures. 

2. John measured 4 inch. That 
made how many sixteenths? Write thk 
figures. 

13. John measured and ~ said that 
244 of an inch is just as long as % of 
an inch. Was he right? How do yu 
know? 

14. Jane said, 
er than ' of an inch.” 
How do you know? 

15. Is *S of an inch more than se of 


“134¢ of an inch is long- 


Was she right’ 


an inch? How do you know? ae 
16. Is 46 of an inch as long as 46 
an inch? 


17. Then "46 is how many times # 
long as “6? Why? 

18. % is how many times as long # 
> Why? 

19. Arrange these in order of si 
with the smallest first: 

14 oz Mie 1% 

Tell how you know that you har 
them in the right order. 

20. Arrange these in order of siz 
the smallest first: 

46 *® Me y 34 

Tell how you know that you har 
them in the right order. 

In a similar manner, lessons may 
developed to use in teaching thirds, sixth 
twelfths, and twenty-fourths. The pe 
pils will often encounter such fractioo 
as % of a cup, or % of a pie; fractions 2 
linear measure; and occasionally fra 
tional parts of a dozen and a gross, © 
they will need to become familiar wit 


these fractions. 


EpitortaL Note: In the next iss 
of THE InsTRUCTOR there will be mot 
material to help you teach fractions 
Watch for it in our new departmet 
“Teaching the Three R’s.” 
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Better Reading Lessons 


(Continued from page 13) 


| noted that not a child was told a word 
during the reading of the story. The 
teacher had explained that they did not 
have to know every word in order to 
comprehend the story. After the silent 
reading, the teacher asked questions that 
were answered through oral reading. The 
questions were asked in such a way that 
most of the story was read orally. 

After the reading was completed: 

Teacher: Please get a sheet of paper 
ind a pencil. Now look through the 
sory and find every word or phrase that 
tells something about how cold it was, 
ind write it on your paper. (This was 
york for them to do while another group 
vas being taught.) 

| was interested in the way this teach- 
et provided work for all the children. 
§o often I find children sitting idle in 
the room, waiting for a teacher to finish 
with another group. That is one reason 
for many of our discipline problems. 


THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES 


In this room there were a third- and a 
fourth-grade class. The fourth-grade pu- 
oils were assigned a story to read, with 
directions to complete the ten unfinished 
satements that the teacher had written 
m the blackboard when they had read 
the story through. 

The third grade read orally a story 
that they had read silently the day be- 
fore. Each child read a paragraph. 
The material was too difficult, so the pu- 
sis stumbled over words, making the 
reading very boresome to the listeners. 
The class lasted forty-five minutes. The 
children, the teacher, and I were all 
worn out. 

Very little growth in reading ability 
can take place in an oral lesson of this 
ort, This teacher is handicapped by the 
fact that she has no easier material for 
the children to read. But they would 
really be better off without any reading 
tall. They need an easy Second Reader 
with short, interesting stories. 


FOURTH GRADE 


In this room I did not hear any oral 
reading at all, but it was probably the 
most interesting class that I saw taught, 
vecause the teacher and children were so 
ibsorbed in the lesson. They were to 
rad a simple adaptation of the story of 
howulf as background material for a 
unit on the vikings. The teacher was 
vell informed about the many facts con- 
cening the customs of the people of 
that period of history, and through con- 
versation, pictures, and so on, a very fas- 
cmating background for the story was 
created, 

New words were introduced before the 
reading. Most of them were mentioned 
they talked about the illustrations in 
the book. Geography and history books 
were used when the children wanted to 
Prove a statement. This was done with- 
ut the suggestion of the teacher. 

Teacher: You will want to read the 
entire story, I am sure. I have some 
books here on my table with similar sto- 
nes. If any of you finish you may get 
me of these to read. 

_ (Every child read with pleasure while 
‘te taught another group. Several fin- 
shed and went up to get another story.) 


FOURTH AND ‘FIFTH GRADES 


_ A fourth- and a fifth-grade class were 
im this room. The fourth grade was to 
read a story silently while the other class 
nad a reading lesson. For the fifth-grade 
pupils the teacher put four adjectives on 
the blackboard: brave, selfish, truthful, 
‘rong. The children were directed to 
Put these adjectives in columns on their 
Paper, and to list under each adjective 
ve Page and paragraph in the story that 
Srought out the fact that the hero was 
one of these, 
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MORE THAN 90,000 COPIES 
requested for use in wartime 
nutrition education! 


ENDORSED by high government 
officials for use in furthering the 
national nutrition program. 


4O large pages packed with— 


@ Data on proper diet for young 
and old 


@ Valuable vitamin and mineral 
charts 


@® Many money-saving hints for 
balanced menus 


@ Lunch-box recipes for children 
and adults 


@ Recipes for meat and sugar- 
saving dishes 


@ The story of enrichment of flour 


@ Why our government urges use 
of enriched white flour 

@ Why vitamins are essential to 
health 


@ How we get our 
foods 


‘ 


‘go” from fuel 


@ How proteins build us up 


@ How minerals build the body 
and regulate its processes 


Mail Today for your FREE 





ALL DRAMATICALLY 
ILLUSTRATED 





FIGHTIN’ FOOD is non-commercial in editorial character 


| ae ee ee 


School Address 
TE Se ene , 


FOODS EDUCATION DEPARTMENT IJ40 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please rush me my free copy of the Instructor’s Edition of Fightin’ Food, 
Pillsbury’s guide to wartime nutrition. 


1 

f 

! 

i 

! 

f 

It is understood that I may if I desire purchase additional copies of this I 
book, in quantities of 20 or more, at 5c each. ; 
| 

| 

| 

| 

{ 


State... 





Then the teacher directed them each to 
select the paragraph he liked best and pre- 
pare it to read aloud to the class. Before 
the child read the paragraph he was to 
select a short title for it. It was evident 
from the children’s remarks that they had 
comprehended the story well. 

There are certain general principles that 
we should keep in mind in planning reme- 
dial instruction. The most important of 
these is that all the material the child is 
trying to read must be interesting enough 
and easy enough for him. to enjoy. The 
interest that the child has depends in a 
large measure on the teacher. If the teach- 
er plunges the child into a reading lesson 


without giving him some sort of “mind- 
set” for it, she need expect very little re 
sults. The fact that a child is a poor 
reader very likely indicates that he is try- 
ing to read material that is too difficult. 
No matter how hard a teacher works, the 
child is not going to improve. 

Selections for remedial reading should be 
short. Give a child who is a poor reader 
a long selection to read, and he is discour- 
aged before he starts. A feeling of suc- 
cess is very important to an unsuccessful 
person. If a child is able to read a selec- 
tion satisfactorily and complete it within 
a reading period, he is encouraged. Ambi- 
tious teachers, with a scarcity of easy ma- 


terial, will somehow find something suit- 
able for their pupils to read. Many cut 
stories from old readers and magazines. 
May I suggest, too, that a child should 
never be punished, criticized, or ridiculed 
because he is reading unsatisfactorily. Let 
us remember that no matter how poorly a 
child reads, it is the best he can do with 
the material he has, the teachers he has, 
and the defects that he may have. If he 
can’t read what is put before him, it is cer- 
tainly not his fault. He must not be 
made to feel that he is stupid or a failure. 
Carefully planned grouping, proper mate- 
rial, and a sympathetic teacher can be of 
real value to a child who is slow to learn. 
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* NATIONA 


AND HERE IS AN INVITATION TO ENTE) 







TEACHERS: 


THE INSTRUCTOR’S 


Nutrition -in-the-Classroom CONTES 


WE OFFER $200 IN WAR BONDS AS PRIZES 


Your Plans for a Nutrition 
Program 


e Results You Obtain 


YOUR ARTICLE 
SHOULD TELL US | 7, 


Make full use of the teaching tools listed on the opposite page, « 
well as our nutrition department conducted by Miss Evelyn Herrington 


THE CONTEST RULES 


Your article must not exceed 2500 words in length. It should & 
typewritten, double-spaced, on plain white paper, 8%” x 11”. 


0 


Attach to it a sealed envelope containing this information: you 
name and address, name and address of school, grade or grade 
you teach, and signature of your principal or superintendent. 


All manuscripts must be postmarked not later than May 1, 1%j 
and sent first-class mail, fully prepaid. Address: Nutrition Cor. 
test, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


The Contest will be judged by Editors of THE INSTRUCTOR 
and Miss Evelyn Herrington, Professor of Home Economics ani 
Education at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Prize winners will be announced in the September 1943 issue o 
THE INSTRUCTOR. 


od © ® 


THE PRIZES 


FIRST PRIZE: $100 War Bond (Article will appear in the Sep 
tember 1943 issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


SECOND PRIZE: $50 War Bond (Article will appear in a late 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR). 


THIRD PRIZE: $25 War Bond. 
FOURTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 
FIFTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 
SIXTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 
SEVENTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 
EIGHTH PRIZE: $5 War Stamp. 






























THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Editorial Department 
Dansville, N.Y. 


I have signed and posted in my classroom THE INSTRUCTOR’s 
Pledge of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive. 

Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the enclosed slips. (Mail 
with this coupon a separate slip of paper, 3” x 5”, for each item desired. 
On the slip write number of the item you want, your name, address, 
school, and teaching position.) 


Ja 43 


STATE 


GRADE seveseeeseeeeeNO. OF PUPILS........—..- | 
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I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, Iam 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 
community, and the nation. 





SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 








ll. Nutrition Study Kit. 


13. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 


can” pieduests for material listed in “Treasure-Trove,” page 68, 


~ USE THE COUPON OPPOSITE 





Have You Ordered These items? 
They Were First Listed in September 


- Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 

- Concise Facts about Homogenized Vitamin 
Milk. Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 

. The Romance of Cheese. Kraft Cheese Company. 

. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. Evaporated Milk 
Association. 

. Plan before You Eat (chart). 

. Manual of Foods 
J. Heinz Company. 


we 


“—P” 


so 


ow 


Borden Company. 
. . - Composition and Value. H. 


oa 


General Mills, Inc. 

- Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 
20 or 
Pillsbury Flour 


9 


more, for pupils, 5 cents 
Mills Co, 

‘. Health from Day to Day (chart). 

_ pupil. Kellogg Company. 

5. Help America Win—Oatmeal Poster. 
Company. 


each. 
One for each 


Quaker Oats 


16. Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 
‘ 


- Reprints and Home Economics Material. 
Biscuit Company. 

. Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 

Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. 
pupil. Libby, McNeill & Libby. 


National 


One for each 


mailed to us with your requests for nutrition materials. 
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24. 
25. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


33. 


34. 


36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


41. 


- The Food We Live By. 


Sugar-less Desserts and Salads. Knox Gelatine Co. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. Standard Brands. 

Help Make America Strong. American Can Co. 
How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy. 
General Electric Company. 

U.S. Needs US Strong (posters and leaflets). One 
for every child. National Association of Grocers 
and Manufacturers. 

A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consum- 
ers. Agricultural Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Food for Growth. Food for Freedom Series. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

. Eat Nutritional Foods (miniature poster). U.S. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 

School Lunches in Country and City. U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses. U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
School Lunches and Education. 
ucation. 

The Road to Good Nutrition. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 


U.S. Office of Ed- 
Children’s Bureau, 


Nutrition Division, 


US. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


These items Were First Listed in October 
023. The ABC’s of Eating for Health. 


Desk copy free. 
Additional copies for distribution to pupils, 14 
cents each. Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


043. Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 


044. Feeding the Child for Health. 


California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. . 


045. 


Ga 46 Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth a 


Ready and free of charge. One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 


These items Were First Listed in November 


N19, 
N26. 
N46. 


N48. 


Behind the Scenes at America’s Meat Headquar- 
ters. Swift & Company. 

The Romance of Prairie Gold. 
fining Company. 

School Lunches—Quantity Recipes Using Evap- 
orated Milk. Evaporated Milk Association. 
Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec 
ipes. National Peanut Council. 


Corn Products Re 


These items Were First Listed in December 


D 7. 
D10. 


D18. 
D19. 


D50. 


From Pod to Plate. Minnesota Valley Canning Co 
Enriched White Bread. American Institute of 
Baking. 

Defense of Health with Economy Meats. 
and Company. 

Meatless Main Dishes and Leftover Hints. 
Gelatine Co. 

Eat Right to Work and Win. 
er and pupil. 


Armour 
Knox 


One for each teach- 
Swift & Company. 


You Will Want These Items, Too 


. Nutrition Poster—How to Save Vitamins. 
. Molasses—What It Is. 
. Fatigue versus Efficiency. 


- Democracy Means All of Us. 


New Additions to Our List 
! Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company. 


American Molasses Com- 
pany. 


Association of Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages. 


Nutrition Division, 
U.S. Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
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Hecto graph 


SEATWORK 


FOR EVERY PUPIL IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


YOU can keep every primary pupil 
busy with these 137 seatwork exer- 
cises, on 75 separate sheets. This 
material will help you to teach 
reading, arithmetic, children’s lit- 
erature, drawing, music, language, 
and other school subjects. All of 
the material has been prepared by 
experienced primary teachers and 
supervisors. It has been tested in 
actual use and found highly prac- 
tical. A Teacher's Manual is in- 
cluded, and the sheets of seatwork 
are printed in hectograph ink. 


Regular Price $1.00 a Set 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


USE THIS COUPON 


I enclose $ 


ROOM DECORATIONS 


Name 


St. or R.D. 


P.O. 


a 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


, for which please send me at once 


SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


Hectograph 


ROOM DECORATIONS 


32 Full-Page Designs 
for Special Days 
and Changing Seasons 


COMPLETE with a Teacher's Man- 
ual, this portfolio brings you 32 
full-page designs, printed in hecto- 
graph ink for your convenience. 
The subjects cover a wide range— 
seasonal material, patriotic motifs, 
designs for special days, and so on. 
The Manual suggests numerous 
ways of using the designs. Black- 
board pictures, posters, notebook 
covers, and cut-paper pictures are 
just a few of the possibilities. Full 
instructions and color suggestions 
are given for each of the designs. 


Regular Price $1.00 a Set 


ONLY 80c A SET 


to INSTRUCTOR Subscribers 


USE THE COUPON BELOW 
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A Unit on Thrift 
(Continued from page 23) 


Benjamin Franklin’s life show# that 
girls and boys should make the most of 
themselves. He believed in thrift. He 
believed that people should learn to save 
early in life. 

This great American was born into a 
large family and he had to go to work 
early. When he was ten years old he was 
taken from school to help his father, who 
made candles and soap. Young Ben 
Franklin learned to cut wicks for candles 
and fill dipping molds, and he did errands 
about the shop. He learned not only 
how to work but how to be thrifty with 
his money and his tire. 

He worked in his father’s business 
until he was twelve years old. During 
his spare time, he read good books. One 
book that he liked very much was 
Pilgrim’s Progress. Because Ben was so 
fond of books his father decided he would 
make a good printer. As one of Ben’s 
brothers was a printer, he went to work 
for him. He soon became very useful. 
Franklin learned to know many good 
books through his acquaintance with 
booksellers, and often sat up late at 
night reading. 
Things to do— 

1. Find out 
Franklin. 

2. Make a thrift poster and use a pic- 
ture of Franklin. 

3. As you read about Franklin, make a 
list of different things that he did. 

4. Make a list of the ways in which 
you can be thrifty. 


THE MEANING OF THRIFT 


Thrift means managing in a saving 
way. It is being careful of one’s health. 
It is using one’s time in the very best 
way. It is saving or spending money 
wisely. To be thrifty does not mean to 
be “stingy.” 

Ida saves part of the money that her 
father allows her each week, because she 
wants to buy herself a pair of skates. 
The other children in the family spend 
their money each week on candy. The 
other children say that Ida is stingy, but 
that is not true. Ida is thrifty. She 
is saving her money for something she 
can enjoy for a long time. She will 
get plenty of good exercise on her skates. 
That will be good for her growing mus- 
cles and help her to develop a strong 
body. She will get out in the fresh air. 
That will be good for her lungs. 

Thrift is learning to choose wisely be- 
tween small temporary pleasures and large 
permanent pleasures. 

Being thrifty is learning to live care- 
fully. It is learning not to waste mate- 
rials at school—chalk, paper, pencils, 
paste. It is learning to take proper care 
of library books and magazines. 

It is patriotic to be thrifty, especially 
in wartime, because our armed forces 
need many things in order to win the 
war. They cannot have what they need 
if we at home are wasteful. 

Every person should learn to be thrifty 
now. One who puts it off “until tomor- 
row” never learns the thrift habit. 
Things to do— 

1. Start a bank account and put aside 
a part of your earnings or allowance 
each week or each month. 

2. Buy War Stamps regularly. 

3. Help in salvage campaigns to gather 
paper, rubber, metal, and other things 
needed for the war effort. 


HOW TO BE THRIFTY WITH TIME 


Often during the day girls and boys 
have some spare time. That spare time 
should be used wisely. People who know 
how to use their spare time are usually 
the people that make a success in life. 

Each day you have some spare time at 
school. Have you found a good book to 
read or some handicraft work to do? 
Any girl or boy who uses spare time to 


more about Benjamin 


advantage will be more likely to succee 
in later life. 

Decide on something that you like y 
do, and do it during your spare tim 
There are many activities that girls ep. 
joy, such 2s sewing, knitting, weaving 
art work, reading. There are many x. 
tivities for boys, too, such as makin 
scrapbooks, birdhouses, or jigsaw puzzle. 
drawing, reading. 

Things to do— 

1. Read a book on hobbies. Decide o 
a hobby to work on in your spare time. 

2. Organize a hobby club. 

3. Invite some successful citizen jp 
talk to you on “Wise Use of Time.” 

4. Budget your time. 


THRIFT AND HEALTH 


Care of one’s health is an importan, 
kind of thrift. Our bodies must groy 
strong and healthy. Sometimes our pu. 
ents give us money to spend. Do » 
spend too much for candy? How mud 
do we spend for fruit? Why is fru 
better for us than candy? Do you ever 
use your money to buy good nourishing 
food such as milk? 

It is only sensible for us to eat goo 
foods that give strength and energy » 
the body. We need the right foods » 
enable us to walk, run, think, and work 
We must have plenty of exercise, ke. 
cause that builds a healthy body. V; 
must remember that the children who ar 
caring for their health now will be stron; 
men and women in a few years. 
Things to do— 

1. Invite your school doctor or nur 
to talk to your class on “Saving You 
Health.” 

2. Make a list of things you can do w 
be thrifty in connection with health. 

3. Check your diet to determix 
whether you are properly nourished. 

Bibliography 

Nore: Other series of readers, beside 
those mentioned here, contain materi 
on thrift and on Franklin. 

Bolenius, Emma Miller: “The Boys’ ani 
Girls’ Readers,” Sixth Reader (Hough 
ton Mifflin). 

Brownell, Clifford Lee; Ireland, Alle 
Gilbert; and Giles, Helen Fisher 
Helpful Living, “Health and Safer 
Series,” Sixth Grade (Rand McNally 

Charters, W. W.; Smiley, D. F.; a 
Strang, R. M.: “New Health ani 
Growth Series.” Grade 3, Health ¥- 


crets; Grade 4, Healthful Wa) 
Grade 5, Let’s Be Healthy (Macmi- 
lan). 

Coulomb, Charles A.: Colonial Americ 
(Macmillan). 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc., 22 Pari 
Place, New York, has free materi 
on thrift and on Franklin, includin 
two thrift plays. 

Elson, William H.; and Keck, Christix 
M.: “The Elson Readers,” Book 4 
Book 6 (Scott Foresman). 

Faris, Lillie: The Story of Benjame 
Franklin, No. 132 in Instructor Lite 
ature Series (Owen). 

Franklin, Benjamin; and others: Th’ 
Stories, No. 277 in Instructor Lite 
ature Series (Owen). “Poor Richaté: 
Almanac,” “The Whistle,” etc. 

Gerwig, George W.:  Perseveran 
“Guideposts to Character Series” (A® 
erican Book Co.). 

The Instructor Series of Illustrated Un 
(Owen). Natural Resources, No. \* 
Thrift, No. 21. 

Nida, William L.; and Nida, Stella #2 
“Science Readers for Silent Reading 
Book 5 (Heath). 

Pritchard, Myron T.; and Turkingt 
Grace A.: Stories of Thrift for Yous 
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Little Children Like to 
Make Borders 
(Continued from page 30) 


Snow man borders, Draw the lines 
xround the snow men in blue to make 
the figures look cold. Tint the snow 
on the ground near the snow men pale 
blue for better contrast. The scarfs 
and hats may be bright red and orange 
to add warmth, or black to add a con- 
tasting note. The sky can be deep 
royal blue. Some children may like to 


paint one side of each snow man yellow ~ 


3s though the sun were shining on him, 
ind the other side violet to resemble 
shadows. Sometimes a strip of blue paper 
may be used for the background. Then 
the snow men painted with white tem- 
xera will show up well. 

House borders. 

1. Dark red, dark blue, or black for 
the house, so icicles hanging from the 
roof will show. Dark color in the house 
makes snow on roofs appear a brighter 
white. Black trees. 

2. If house border is made on gray 

per, trees may be painted white in- 
sead of black. 

3. Dark purple 
houses. 


trees. Dark blue 
Pale lavender snow on roofs and 
ground. Orange and yellow lights in 
windows. Medium purple sky. This is 
how houses appear in the evening. 

4. Red chimneys. Red hats on snow 
men. Black houses. Orange, yellow, 
and red sky at sunset. 

Dish borders. 

1. Cream or light yellow paper. 
Bright yellow or orange pitcher, blue 
plates, and dark red cups. 


2. Blue paper with white plates. Red 
pitcher and dark blue cups. 
3. Light purple paper. Red plate. 


Green pitcher. White cup. 

Animal toy border. 

1. Blue paper. Dark gray elephant 
with green cap and blanket. Color the 
horse in the picture a bright orange and 
the frame brown. Dog white with 
brown spots. 

2. Dark gray paper. Paint elephant 
white with a slight tint of pink. Dog 
back with red collar, and picture bright 
red and black. 

3. Deep red paper. Light gray or blue 
dephant. Yellow dog and bright blue 
peture on wall. 

Additionai suggestions for borders. 

1. Children in a row singing. 

. Row of children skating toward us. 
- Row of children dancing. 

. Black and white cows walking. 

. Side view of rabbits running. 

. Side view of horses running. 

. Side view of birds singing. 

. Geese flying. 

. Front view of horses beginning a 
race, 

10. Row of painted Mexican pigs. 

ll. Children marching in a parade. 


won nn + wh 


P's and Q’s of Manuscript 
Writing 
(Continued from page 14) 


Planning a situation where children are 
stowing or developing by means of a skill 
subject, rather than merely acquiring a 
‘kill which is unrelated to life needs. 

The teacher will need to know what 
the specialists cite as the child’s ability at 
different age levels. She will need to 
watch the children in order to fit the 
technique of learning to write to their 
interests and tempo, rather than expect- 
ing them to acquire a skill before the 
Power to express ideas or to make com- 
plicated movements is acquired. There- 
fore she will have to know each child and 
S special need for writing in order to 
‘tmulate his interest in written expres- 
“on and to strengthen his purpose. 

i ee will need to remember 
iferent children learn in different 
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ways. Individuality of children may be 
noted not only in the written form but 
in the position, posture, manner of hold- 
ing the tool, and the attitude, interest, 
and zeal of the writer. She should re- 
member that all children cannot attain 
the same level of development in writing. 
Frequently, there is found a variation in 
final results obtained. This may be due 
to physical, mental, social, or emotional 
factors. 

Again the teacher needs to realize that 
children can learn well only one thing 
at a time. Too many directions are con- 
fusing. Since learning to write is a com- 
plicated process, it calls into play many 
different sets of muscles and _ nerves, 
namely the eyes, fingers, hand, arm, as 
well as a comprehension of how to make 
movements in writing. Added to all 
this the child must have some idea of 
what he is going to write. A great 
amount of energy is expended in learn- 
ing to write. 

Teachers should recognize that there 
is a close relationship between physical 
and mental condition. There are many 
muscular reactions arising from strain of 
writing, such as hunching shoulders, bit- 
ing tongue, compressing lips, and so on. 
These reactions indicate that muscles are 
being strained rather than trained and 
something should be done by the teacher 
to relieve the nervous tension and to help 
the pupils relax. 

General goals in writing should relate 
to the ability and interest of the group, 
but specific goals for individual children 
should also be considered. Work should 
be adjusted to special needs of those chil- 
dren who are left-handed or have poor 
eyesight or lack motor co-ordination. In 
learning to write, children should be su- 
pervised carefully so that difficulties are 
noted, thus avoiding building wrong hab- 
its during childhood. Children should 
learn to make attractive signatures about 
the third-grade level and should have ex- 
perience in reading many types of hand- 
writing. Frequent checks on standards 
of work and rules in writing will ensure 
better results. Finally, the teacher needs 
to know how to write manuscript herself 
in order to demonstrate correctly, to 
guide intelligently, and to raise standards 
or to set goals for her pupils. 


Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 11) 


2. In a 750-mile race between light 
planes, the winning plane covered the 
distance in 360 minutes. What was the 
average speed in miles per hour? 

3. The distance from Los Angeles to 
New York is 2,656 air miles. If this 
distance was covered in 16 hours, how 
fast was the plane flying? 

4. In 1929, it took 31 hours for an 
airliner to fly from Los Angeles to New 
York. In 1943, the time required to fly 
between both cities was 15 hours and 59 
minutes. How much time has been 
gained in covering this distance? 

Every fundamental operation can be 
covered by problems of this type, but the 
best incentive for the child is the fact 
that arithmetic is vitally important to a 
pilot. The child will take a new interest 
in the subject if you will impress this 
fact upon him. 


WEATHER FOR FLYING 
WwW HAVE already mentioned the air 

ocean. This air ocean in which 
we live is very deep and we live at the 
bottom of it. Above us there are ap- 
proximately 500 miles of air. 

Although we cannot see air we can see 
the things it does when it moves. Wind 
is moving air, and wind can be a good 
friend or a bad enemy. It can help us 
by pushing sailboats across the water, by 
turning windmills, and by blowing the 


clothes dry on the line. When it blows 
hard we must watch out for falling trees 


Here’s How the New 


PEPSODEN 
Tooth 


T “50-Tuft’ 
Brush 


Helps Children Keep Teeth Stronger .. . Healthier 








s! This attractive, 1n- 
illustrates an easy, 


Teacher : 
’ ive chart ; 
formati method for brushing teeth, 


d by many dental au- 
d for as many copies 
1 Address The 
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popular 
as suggeste 
thorities. Sem 
as you need today 
Pepsodent Company, b** J 
aaa Chicago, Illinois. 
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I. Pepsodent’s “50-Tuft” Tooth 
Brush gives greater cleansing 
power, because it has many more 
tufts than any other tooth brush 
having such a small, compact head. 





2. Pepsodent’s “50-Tuft” Tooth 
Brush is easy on your gums, be- 
cause its uniformly tapered tufts 
are made from gentle “Fibrex”~ 
DuPont's finest synthetic bristle. 





3. Pepsodent’s “50-Tuft” Tooth 
Brush gives better service — lasts 
longer — because “Fibrex’’ bristles 
resist sogginess, dry out quicker, 
and won’t wilt. 





4. Pepsodent’s “‘50- Tuft” Tooth 
Brush cleans all teeth thoroughly, 
quickly! Its easy-to-grip handle 
can be twisted and vibrated into 
hard-to-reach areas with ease. 


Teachers ! With millions of men- 
and women—entering our country’s 
service, the importance of sound, 
healthy teeth is being particularly 
stressed by medical and dental au- 
thorities. Encourage students to care 
for their teeth properly, regularly. 





_] 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 





and houses. Pilots watch the way the 
smoke is blowing from chimneys to make 
a landing into the wind. 

We found that air had weight. Air 
pressure is 14.7 pounds per square inch at 
the surface of the earth. As we rise into 
the air, there is less air above us and the 
pressure becomes less. 

Air pressure has much to do with keep- 
ing planes flying. You can demonstrate 
the effect of the pressure of air by filling a 
glass to the brim with water. Carefully 


place a piece of light cardboard, large enough 
to cover the open surface, over the glass. 
You may tip it upside down or turn it on its 
side. The water will not come out, as the 
pressure of air will keep the cardboard 
against the glass. 

All weather conditions, rain, snow, hail, 
sleet, and fog take place at the surface of 
the earth. It is sometimes called the cloud 
factory. Above 35,000 feet, there are no 
clouds, as water does not rise so high. At 
this height you (Continued on page 67) 
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WATCHWORD 


That As Far As Lies Within 


Our Power, Home and 
School Shall Provide for 
American Children a Haven 
of Peace and Security ?. 


When tempted to lose 
your poise and patience 
let ALKA-SELTZER lend 
you its helping hand 


@ No matter how patient you plan 
to be, there are times when a 
nagging headache, or a touch of 
acid indigestion, or the 


‘* 


“‘ache-all- 
signals of a coming cold, 
make you feel touchy, 
irritable, apt to fly off 
the handle. 

These are the times 
when a glass of sparkling, 
refreshing Alka-Seltzer 
can lend you a helping 
hand. It helps you feel 
better fast .. . aids you in 
regaining your patience 


over 





‘A 
HAS. 2) 
aw 


PACKAGE OR GLASS-—AT ALL DRUG STORES 





Alka-Seltzer 





and your sense of humor. And 

ton it better to spend a few 

oye minutes letting Alka-Seltzer 

An) help you, than to spend 

eo hours regretting harsh or 
unjust words? 

Don’ t let the difficult days of 1943 
find you unprepared for just such 
upsets. Keep efficient Alka-Seltzer 
always on hand so that when you 
want Jt most, want it quickly, 
it’s there. Get Alka-Seltzer at 
any drug store — 
and at your earli- 
est opportunity. 

















KNOW 


OUR NEIGHBORS, 


TO THE SOUTH 





* 







TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 














} MEXICO SOUTH 
i pnele 
MEXICO AND 


CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 


* 


WHY not visit all the Pan-American coun- 
tries with your pupils—via these colorful 
supplementary readers? Written by Harry 


A. Franck, world traveler, author, and lec- 


turer, they cost only $.96 each, postpaid; 4 
or more, $.72 each, F.0.B. Dansville. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY | Wedding 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
2 SE SE TEST SOC RES 


| 





Hotels and Ressety 


Vew York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


HOTEL GREAT NORTHERN 
i] Ree + 


Radio City, 
theatres, fine shops. Large com- 
fortable and , pee J 
ROOM & BATH from .. ): 5 








located in 
ear 


AAA Hotel. Garage ad- 
joins our 111 West 56th 
Street entrance. Folder. per day. 
118 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 


1943 GOVERNMENT JOBS! 





Begin $1260-$2100 a Year 


War program means thousands of appointments. 
U. S. Government Positions pay $1260 to $2100 
a year to start, with short hours and pleasant 
work. Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-225, Rochester, N. Y., for free’ thirty- 
two-page book with list of positions for teachers. 
You will get full particulars telling what to do 
to qualify for appointment. 





Invitations - Announcements 
100 hand -engraved $10.00 
Including two sets of envelopes 
100 Imitation Engraved 3.50 

Write for Samples 100 Visiting Cards - - $1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1038 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia,Pa. 








A Unit on Trains 
(Continued from page 18) 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


A program on “Trains” was given at 
the end of the unit study for parents 
and other grades. Included on the pro- 
gram were songs, choral readings, orig- 
inal stories and poems, a question box, a 
picture show, and a dramatization of 
“Jamie Watt and the Teakettle.” 


ORIGINAL STORIES AND POEMS 


FREIGHT CARS 


Freight cars are the travelers of the 
railroad. They go from city to city. 
Freight cars go a long way. 

—Wayne 


TANK CARS 


Tank cars carry liquids. They carry 
oil and gasoline. Some tank cars have 
glass inside of them. They carry milk. 

—Wayne 


GONDOLA CARS 


Gondola cars carry heavy freight. 
They carry coal, too. They have side- 
boards but no top. 

—Jimmie Bob 


HOPPER CARS 


Hopper cars are different from other 
cars. They have openings at the bottom. 
They carry sand, rock, and coal. 

—Bobby 


THE ENGINEER AND THE FIREMAN 


The engineer works very hard, 
The fireman works hard, too. 
I wonder if they both get tired. 
I guess they do. 
—A Group Poem 


THE STEAM SONG 


The steam begins to sing a song. 
Pss! Pss! Pss! 
The wheels begin to chug along. 
Chug! Chug! Chug! 
—A Group Poem 


THE JOLLY ENGINE 
The bell is singing a song. 
Ding-dong, 
Ding-dong, 
Ding-dong! 
The wheels are spinning with glee, 
Happily, 
Happily, 
Happily. 
—Jimmie 
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Making the School Lunch; 
Part of Learning Activities 
(Continued from page 22) 


foods are provided, the menus must k 
planned to utilize these, and always tk 
equipment available for preparation mux 
be considered. 

Creamed dishes are nourishing, es 
to make, and popular with children. | 
is necessary to provide a double bole 
for preparing creamed dishes to prevex 
scorching. When children are cultivz. 
ing a taste for new foods, the quality ¢ 
the product is a determining’ factor a 
their liking them. If necessary, a douk 
boiler can be improvised by the constne- 
tion of a rack of wooden slats whichm 
be set in a deep kettle. A smaller kek 
can then be placed inside the large ox 
If the outside kettle is kept about o 
third full of water, an adequate cookig 
temperature will be ensured. If childm 
help, a long-handled wooden spoon pr- 
vents burned fingers and __ scratch 
enamel. 

Creamed soup is an excellent dish fe 
school lunches. It is easy to prepare, a 
it supplies the foods important to; w# 
most likely to be lacking in, the diets ¢ 
children. A basic recipe, and some of & 
many possible variations, are given bel 
These recipes will provide servings i 
thirty persons. 


Basic CREAMED Soup 


Ingredients— 
1 gal. milk 
4 oz. butter 
4 oz. flour thinned with water 
1 oz. salt 
Speck of pepper 
Process— 
Make a white sauce of the ingrediem 


VARIATIONS 


Make any of these soups by adda 
the suggested ingredients to the bs 
creamed soup recipe. 

Corn soup—2 No. 2 cans corn coo 
with 4 oz. onion before adding 
white sauce. 

Pea soup—2 No. 2 cans peas (1 qt.) 

Potato soup—3 Ibs. potatoes, 
onions. Omit the flour from the> 
of this soup. 

Tomato soup—3 qts. strained toma* 
Add a small amount of soda just! 
fore adding to white sauce. 
with peppercorn and a piece of } 
leaf if possible. 

Mushroom soup—2% lbs. mushrooms 
oz. onion. Cook together, chop fine 
force through coarse sieve. 

Creamed vegetable soup—3 cups 
cubes, 3 cups corn, 3 cups diced ceiety 
2 cups peas, 4 oz. onion. 

Other creamed soups—Allow 1 pt 
vegetable pulp to 1 qt. of white 
Season to taste. 
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Facts for Future Flyers 
(Continued from page 65) 


ye in the stratosphere. The air in the 
ratosphere is thin and very, very cold. 
The temperature is approximately 70 de- 
grees below zero (Fahrenheit). Few ships 
can fly this high. Commercial liners fly 
low 14,000 feet at present. However, 
much experimenting is being done to 
conquer the stratosphere, as flying condi- 
tions are ideal at this altitude. Steady 
winds and no storms allow better flying 
time to be made. (See Fig. 6 on page 11.) 

A pilot must learn all about the 
weather, as most flying is done below 
3,000 feet altitude. 

Weather is made by the sun, the water 
in oceans, lakes, and rivers, the uneven 
surface of the earth, and by cities. Air 
passing over water, as wind, is like a 
thirsty sponge. It soaks up tiny drops of 
water, which evaporate into the air. As 
this air becomes warm and rises, it cools 
of and clouds are formed. Clouds that 
form high in the air are made of tiny 
ce crystals. The air becomes colder and 
colder as we rise. One of the dangers of 
fying is the formation of ice on the 
wings of a plane. A pilot must watch the 
umperature if it is near freezing. 

A clear cool day with few clouds in 
the sky makes the best flying weather, 
ss there is little danger of storms. 


QUESTION BOX 


gee the questions often asked by 
teachers about this subject are the 
following: 

1. 1 have a first-grade class. 
can I develop a unit on aviation? 
Objective illustration is essential. Pic- 
tures of planes cut from magazines, 
mounted, and displayed, cause comment 
ind discussion. Have the children in 
your class who have flown relate their 
experiences. If your school is near an 
iirport, make a class excursion, formu- 
iting questions that you'd like answers 
0 before going. Help each child make 
iglider. These may be painted attrac- 
tively. Toy airplanes may be brought to 
chool and drawn. 

2, What is an air pocket? 

There is no such thing as an air 
peket. There are convection currents 
ting over warm areas, such as plowed 
felds or beaches, and falling toward 
col places, such as forests and lakes. 
4s you fly through these convection 
currents, you may feel slight bumps. 
hits caused by local ascending and 
iescending air currents always occur 
ar the ground on a warm day. Fly- 
ing at a higher altitude will eliminate 
the bumps. 


How 


EpirortaL Note: Mrs. Grimm will be 
glad to answer your questions on avia- 
ton, Address: Facts for Future Flyers, 
THE InstRUcTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


We’re All for Joe 


(Continued from page 40) 


ALUMINUM PAN (going over to the 
group) — 
Ill leave while I am new and strong. 
lf I stay here, I shan’t last long. 
OVERSHOE TWINS— 
We won't be left all stiff and muddy 
When we could help some army buddy! 
(Join group.) 
TEAKETTLE— 
Ud like, myself, to march away; 
I'd thrill to answer reveille; 
But it’s my destiny to stay 
And do the tasks of every day. 
PLATTER— 
It's fine to patrol in the sky, 
* t0 convoy over the foam, 
ut some of us have to stand by 
‘ind take care of the families at home. 
HOT-WATER BAG— 
family has never treated me well! 
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CLOCK— 
I'll be delighted to say farewell! 
CAMERA— 
They'll never be able to trace us, 
And they'll learn a lot when they try 
to replace us. 
ALUMINUM PAN— 
They'll be sorry, by and by, 
When they see me flying through the 
sky! 
PLATTER— 
Please, oh, please be sensible. 
You know you're indispensable. 
ALL— 
No, no! We want to help Joe. 
TEAKETTLE (to Platter) — 
What shall we do? We can’t get along! 
PLATTER (fo Teakettle)— 
Everything in the house will go wrong! 
(Crying is heard off stage.) 
TEAKETTLE— 
There’s something wrong already. 
That sounds to me like Freddie. 
PLATTER— 
I'll try to see 
What the matter can be. (Peeks off 
stage, and then comes back.) 
Fred’s feet are cold, the scallywag, 
And his mother can’t find the hot-water 
bag. 
(Coughing is heard off stage.) 
TEAKETTLE— 
Someone is coughing. That’s Susy, I’m 
sure. 
I wonder what is the matter with her. 
PLATTER (after looking out)— 
Her coat was lost and she’s taken cold. 
You ought to hear her mother scold. 
TEAKETTLE— 
Now the baby is crying! 
Oh, this is very trying! 
PLATTER— 
Baby’s disposition is usually smooth as 
silk, 
But it’s his feeding time and there’s no 
pan to warm his milk. 
TEAKETTLE (fo group)— 

This is your fault. Aren’t you ashamed? 
HOT-WATER BAG— 
The children started it. 
blamed. 
PLATTER— 
Trouble again! 

TEAKETTLE— 
If I’m not mistaken, this time it’s the 
mother. 
PLATTER— 
Yes, she’s chilly from running around, 
And the blanket’s nowhere to be found. 
TEAKETTLE— 
Now it’s the father, no doubt. 
What is he fussing about? 
PLATTER— 
He can’t find the scissors; he’s searched 
every nook, 
And he can’t find the flashlight to help 
him look. 
TEAKETTLE— 
You see? The entire family’s upset 
Because of you. Aren’t you sorry yet? 
BLANKET— 
We're sorry, yes, but we can’t heed their 


We can’t be 


First one, then another. 


woe. 
We have to leave, for we want to help 
Joe. 
ALL— 
Heigh-ho! We're off to help Joe! 


(All turn and salute the picture.) 
PLATTER (after looking out again)— 
Now what shall we do about this? 
It is too much for my head! 
TEAKETTLE— 
What’s the matter now? 
PLATTER— 
They've all gone back to bed! 
OVERSHOE TWINS— 
Why is that bad? 
We'd think you'd be glad. 
PLATTER— 
But the clock has forsaken them! 
No one will waken them. 
cLOckK— 
I don’t care a snap! I told you so. 
I’m joining the scrap, to help my friend 
Joe. 
SCISSORS— 
By the way, where is Joe? 
one know? 


Does any- 


METAL WASTEBASKET— 
Oh, yes, Joe’s very good to write. 
I have a letter that came last night. 
He must “be in China: the postmark’s 
Chinese— 
Here, Sweater, 
please. 
FLASHLIGHT— 
Yes, read it; it may mention where we 
should go, 
Or what we should do to best help Joe. 
SWEATER (reading)— 
“Dear Mother and Dad, 
The army’s not bad, 
And the boys here are swell. 
Is the family all right? 
It’s for you that I fight, 
So you must stay happy and well. 
That helps me most of all, you know. 
Till I see you again, your loving son, 
Joe.” 
(All are silent for a moment.) 
FLASHLIGHT— 
I'm not sure I heard just what you said. 
Please repeat those last two lines you 
read. 
SWEATER (reading)— 
“That helps me most of all, you know. 
Till I see you again, your loving son, 
Joe.” 
(All are silent again.) 
SCISSORS— 
Well, that’s a very nice letter. 
CAMERA— 
I’ve never heard one that was better. 
cLock— 
Hum! Hum! I guess I'll have to go 
now. It’s late, 
And I must get the father to work by 
eight. 
HOT-WATER BAG— 
I assure you, this party has been a treat, 
But now I must go in and warm Freddy’s 
feet. 
ALUMINUM PAN— 
I'm afraid I, too, must leave. 
Your party was simply sublime! 
But I may be needed, for I perceive 
It will soon be breakfast time. 
OVERSHOE TWINS— 
Since it’s not our lot to roam, 
We'll be good soldiers here at home. 
COAT— 
We'll do our homely duties gladly; 
We don’t expect reward or praise. 
But we don’t deserve to be treated badly. 
I hope this family will change their 
ways! 
BLANKET— 
We'd be greeted gladly in many a 
sphere, 
And we should be appreciated here. 
TEAKETTLE— 
Yes, the children should do their part, 


you read the letter, 


too, 
And they could help Joe by caring for 
you. 
ALL— 
Heigh-ho! Heigh-ho! 


We're staying at home, so we can help 
' 
Joe! 


Safety Land 


(Continued from page 38) 


“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” and repeat- 
ing the song until all the children are 
seated in the bus)— 

Homeward now we all must go, 

We must go, 

We must go, 

Homeward now we all must go, 

For dear ones wait, you know. 

SIXTH CHILD—Friends, this is the end 
of our safety journey. Now, you can 
see how you, also, can help prevent acci- 
dents. Practice the safety rules we 
pointed out today. It’s easy, you know, 
and very, very wise. Good-by, and thank 
you for being with us. 


EpitortaL Note: Music for “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” is in The Everyday 
Song Book, published by The Cable Co., 
Chicago. Music for “The Farmer in the 
Dell” appears in The Golden Book o 
Favorite Songs, published by Hall 
McCreary Co., Chicago. 





TO HELP YOU 


CUT 
CLASSROOM 





As every teacher knows, colds cause more 
absences from the classroom than any 
other ailment. To help you teach cold 
hygiene intelligently and interestingly, 
send for this— 


HEALTH PROJECT—consists of: 


1. TEACHER’S MANUAL—a 24-page booklet, 
"“MAN’S ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
thoritatively written, many illustrations. 
2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT~ illustrated 
sheets for all your pupils. These sheets 
show the child how to write a composi- 
tion about colds. 


3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS. 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 
class. 

4. POSTERS for the classroom. 
Thousands of teachers have used this 
material to excellent advantage for Hy- 
giene, English and Homeroom Projects. 





Smith Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. A-2, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Please send me FREE the Teacher's Manual with 
yl letter-writing sheets, posters and samples of 


mith Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the 
material in my classroom. I teach 


This offer good in U. §. A. only 


pupils. 


Name 


Address __ 








(Paste this compor | on ‘ penny postal card) 
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Treasure- Trove 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request any of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the alip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slipe enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THe Instructor, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





403. To Do or Not to Do 


In these times, we all realize, the liberty 
of the individual is curtailed. We are 
urged to avoid unnecessary travel, because 
the railroads and bus lines must give the 
right of way to war transportation. When 
we do travel, we can make things easier or 
harder for ourselves and for others. If we 
insist on being rugged individualists, we can 
travel on the most crowded days, wait till 
the last minute to get tickets, carry enough 
baggage for a battalion, and in other ways 
do as we please. However, most people 
cheerfully yield such cherished rights, as a 
small contribution to the war effort. An 
entertaining and cleverly illustrated folder 
of travel suggestions entitled Let’s Work 
This Out Together! is offered by Pullman. 
Wouldn’t you like a copy? 


404. 

Modern industrialism in one of its ruth- 
moods is certain of the 
California redwoods ancient giant 
trees, some of which are 360 feet tall and 
more than 2,000 years old. In an effort 
that the 
magnificent of natural sights, the 
Save-the-Redwoods League is 
a series of illustrated pamphlets 
which are of definite educational value. 
They include: <A Living Link in History; 
The Story Told by a Fallen Redwood; 
The Highest Uses of the Redwoods; Red- 
woods of the Past; Shrubs, and 
Flowers of the Redwood Region. Any 
one of these pamphlets will be sent for 
10 cents. Please specify desired titles. 


405. Aid for the Tooth Brusher 


There is a right way and a wrong way 
to brush teeth. 
than likely to make a 
very poor job of it unless they have special 
And words are really 
They need to see just what should 
be done with the brush to get the best re- 


Forest Giants 
less threatening 


t hose 


to preserve forests are among 
most 
California 


issuing 


Trees, 


(or several wrong 
Children 


ways) 
are more 
instruction, not 
enough. 
sults. An effective aid in visualizing the 
Tooth Brush- 
ing Chart prepared by Pepsodent. You are 
welcome to as many copies as you need for 
your pupils, will that be? 


406. It Grew and It Grew 

The story of the first productive oil well 
is a romantic one. Titusville, Pennsylvania, 
is proud to call itself “Birthplace of the Oil 
Industry,” now so far reaching and vital 
to mankind. A folder issued by the Titus- 
ville Chamber of Commerce tells how 
Colonel Edwin L. Drake drilled for oil and 
describes Drake Well Memorial State Park 
with Old-time pic- 
tures and modern ones are included. 


407. Why’s and Wherefore’s 

To provide information on personal hy 
in a form suitable for teachers to 
hand to teen-age girls, International Cellu- 
cotton Products Company distributes a 
20-page booklet entitled As One Girl to 
Another. Written in a casually conversa- 
style, and illustrated with lively 
sketches in color, it will be appreciated by 
teachers and pupils alike. Request as many 
copies as you can use to advantage. 


proper procedure is the new 


How many 


its unique museum. 


giene 


tional 


Your requests for nutrition material listed on 
page 63 can be mailed to us with your requests 
for Treasure-Trove material. 
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A Ghostly Adventure 
in a Cabin 
(Continued from page 21) 


No one spoke or moved while seconds 
crept by. Then the eyes left their spot 
and the whirring sound began. Jason 
felt something brush by him and he 
almost dropped the flashlight. He turned 
and dashed back into the big room, the 
others right after him. 

In the better light of that room they 
saw a large bird make straight for the 
cabin door. It was outside before they 
were halfway across the room. 

“An owl!” Jason exclaimed. 

“It must have flown in somehow,” 
Terry speculated, “and then couldn’t get 
out.” 

“Probably,” 
through the 
room—” 

“And then the wind blew the window 
shut,” Ruth continued. 

“Imprisoning the owl,” 
pleted the story. 

For an instant the four of them looked 
at one another, and suddenly they were 
all laughing merrily. Through their 
laughter they managed to bring out: 
“Ghosts! Ghosts!” 


Lola 


window of 


said, “it came in 
that little 


Jason com- 


Suggestions for Miniatures 
(See pages 34 and 35) 
Very likely many children used their 


miniatures of the November and Decem- 
ber cover subjects in making Christmas 


gifts. They will especially enjoy, then, 
having the miniature reproductions of 
“Age Of tnnocence” to keep for them 


selves. 

In distributing the miniatures, use the 
thought that each pupil is meeting a 
new friend—a little girl from England. 
Ask whether any have seen recently in 
magazines or newspapers pictures of 
English girls or boys of about their own 
If so, perhaps these pictures could 
be brought to class. Discuss the friendly 
way in which homes in this country have 
been opened, since the war began, to 
children from Europe. 

With this background, develop an in- 
terest in portraits of children painted by 
famous artists. The current miniatures 
could start a collection of pictures on 
that subject. 

Making individual portfolios, with at- 
tractive cover designs, to contain the 
collection will add interest to this hobby. 


age. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


until Feb. 1, '43 





Miniature repro- 
ductions of "Age 
of Innocence," in 
full color, may 

be bought at $.01 
minimum 


each; or- 


der $.25. Order 
from: F. A. Owen 
Publishing Co., 


Dansville, N.Y. 

















Keys to Tests 
(Continued from pages 24 and 25) 


A TEST ON FRACTION CONCEPTS 
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A TEST ON THE SOLOMON 
ISLANDS 
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. King Solomon 
one thousand 
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8. northeast 

9. copra 

10. Marines 

11. protectorate 
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12. Tulagi 
13. four times 
14. two 


15. an airport 

16. mountainous 

17. coconut plantations 

18. lie on the direct route from Japan to 
Australia 

19. are near the supply line running from 
the United States to Australia 

20. Tulagi 


A TEST ON BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
AND THRIFT 
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IS A PROBLEM 





If your answer is Yes, then this is 
the book to meet your every need, 
Practically all kinds of handcraft 
are included, and there is material 
for all the seasons and many special 
days. An introduction, with sugges 
tions for using the book creatively, 
by Jessie Todd, is an added feature. 
$i .00 postpaid, or only $.80 postpaid, 
if it is ordered with a subscription 


to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


F. A. Owen Pusuisuinc Companrt 
DansviL_e, N.Y. 
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YALL CHILDREN LOVE COLOR © 


Take Advantage of This Natural Liking 


4 
t e e e 
. Teach Art Appreciation 
4 
4 
— ‘ 
‘ roFIT by your pupils’ natural interest in color. Use the famous Large Prints for Your Use 
3 . . ° P . ° : 
Instructor Full-Color Prints to create and instill in them a love 
5 for the great masterpieces. Let these prints build into the minds EACH of these prints is mounted on a heavy mat, 934” x 1254”, and enclosed in a folder 
3 nd hearts of your pupils an appreciation of the best art produced of heavy = oo On the folder’s a Pe on printed the story of the picture. 
. the life of the artist, questions, suggestions to the teacher, and so on. 
hroughout the ages. 
3 al . 7 
. , ‘ Small Prints for Each Pupil 
Your Work Will Be Easier fe I 
: ‘ ; : THESE are carefully reproduced on fine paper 34” x 4%” just as shown on pages 34 
HESE prints have been chosen especially for use in the elementary and 35 in this issue of THe Instructor. You will want each pupil to have a miniature 
, wrades. They include the art subjects which appear most frequently in print of every art subject that you study in your classroom. 
tate and city coursés of study. Their interest to pupils and their corre- 
, jation value to teachers have been carefully considered. They are used The Cost Is Small 
in thousands of schools throughout the country. Turn to the full-color 
3 PRICES, postpaid: Large prints, $.30 each; 4 or more. to INstRUCTOR subscribers, only 


5 int of “Age of Innocence,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds, on the cover of this 


, , $.25 each. Miniature prints, 1 cent each, assorted as desired; minimum order $.50 
jsue of THE INSTRUCTOR to see how beautiful they are. 


Then visualize A package, containing one miniature print of each of 100 subjects in the list below, 











he ways in which prints suc h as these can make your work easier. $1.00. (See special offer for miniature prints of “Age of Innocence” on page 68.) 
5 
7 
; THESE 100 SUBJECTS ARE SHOWN AT THE LEFT 
§ 
3 
1 Age of iInnocence—Reynolds 51 Portrait of the Artist—Rembrandt 
2 The Torn Hat—Sully 52 The Angelus—Millet 
) 3 Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 53 Children of the Shell—Murilio 
, 4 Dignity and impud Land 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 
& The Balloon—Dupre 55 The Jester—Hals 
6 By the River—Lerolle 56 Avenue at Middeiharnis—Hobbema 
4 7 The Song of the Lark—Breton 67 Children of Charies I—Van Dyck 
; 8 “Old lronsides’’—Johnson 68 The Valley Farm—Constable 
9 Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 59 Christopher Columbus—Del Piombo 
10 The Lookout—“All’s Well"’—Homer 60 Icebound—Metcalf 
11 The Windmill—Ruysdael 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 
3 12 The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton 62 infanta Maria Theresa—Velasquez 
13 Sir Galahad—Watts 63 Solemn Pledge, Taos tndians—Ufer 
3 14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 64 Spring—Corot 
3 15 Spring—Mauve 65 Lavinia—Titian 
16 The Helping Hand—Renouf 66 The Spinner—Maes 
: 17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet 67 A Giri Reading a Letter—Vermeer 
; 18 Madonna of the Chair—Raphael 68 Mill Pond—inness 
19 The Cook—Chardin 69 The Pictograph—Alexander 
3 20 The Boyhood of Raleigh—Miliais 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 
21 The Sackville Children—Hoppner 71 Madonna and Child—Lippi 
22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 72 Whistling Boy—Duveneck 
23 Miss Bowles—Reynolds 73 Erasmus—Holbein 
5 24 Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 74 The Belated Kid—Hunt 
25 Sistine Madonna ( Detail)—Raphael 75 Flower Girl in Holland—Hitchcock 
—J 26 The Flying Cloud—Patterson 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 
27 The Horse Fair—Bonheur 77 The Water Mili—Hobbema 
28 Road through the Trees—Corot 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 
— 29 The Storeroom—De Hooch 79 The Laughing Ca-valier—Hals 
30 Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelll 80 Syndics of the Cloth Guild—Rembrandt 
31 Interior of a Cottage—Israels 81 Northeaster—Homer 
32 George Washington—Stuart 82 Madonna of the Harpies—De! Sarto 
33 The Money Counter—Murillo 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 
34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
35 The Painter’s Sons—Rubens 85 The Blessing—Chardin 
36 The Grand Canal, Venice—Turner 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 
37 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 87 Bringing Home the Newborn Calf—Millet 
9 38 Return to the Farm—Troyon 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 
e 39 Autumn—Mauve 89 Childhood—Perrauit 
40 The Gleaners—Millet 90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 
41 Fog Warning—Homer 91 Pilgrims Going to Church—Boughton 
42 Holy Night—Correggio 92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 
43 Oxen Plowing—Bonheur 93 itinerant Candy Vender—Bium 
44 The Artist’s Mother—Whistler 94 Spring—Corot [| Society—Landseer 
45 Harp of the Winds—Martin 95 A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynoids 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose—Sargent 
47 Madame LeBrun and aughter—LeBrun 97 A Holiday—Potthast 
48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 98 Shoeing the Bay Mare—Landseer 
49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 99 The Fighting ‘“Temeraire’’—Turner 
650 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 








THIS BOOK WILL SAVE YOU HOURS OF TIME 


Generally speaking, you don’t have time to delve deeply 
into the life of an artist or into the interpretation of a 
painting, but you'll all agree that the study of great paint- 
ings and the artists who did them is part of a well-rounded 
curriculum. This book contains stories of the 100 famous 
paintings listed above and their painters. together with 
a suggested grading, questions about the pictures to ask 
your pupils, and a convenient index. Price, postpaid: 
$.50: only $.40 to INstructor subscribers. 





Instructions for Ordering Art Subjects 


STATE the number and the title of each subject you want, and the quantity desired of 
Enclose check or money order, 


KIA S LES ee 


large prints or miniatures. Give name and address. 





on made payable to F. A. Owen Publishing Company. 


“fr. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE. N. Y. 
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BERLIN DIARY 
BY WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


$2.75 







REVEILLE 


IN WASHINGTON 
BY MARGARET LEECH 


1942 Pulitzer Winner 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$2.75 






\LLEGE 


ALL BOOK: OF ‘THE‘-MONTH CLUB SELECTION: [ 


edd books like Thite ? 







LOOK TO 
THE MOUNTAIN 
BY LE GRAND CANNON, JR. 


PRICE TO MEMBERS 


$2.50 


IF YOU WERE A MEMBER AND BOUGHT THESE SELECTIONS FROM THE CLUB 


You would have received four of These book dividend Fru 





A FREE COPY...TO NEW MEMBERS 


of any one of the Book-Dividends piciured atoue! 


Begin your subscription to the Book-of-the-Month Club with one of its selections pictured 
at the top. Surely, among them is one you have promised yourself to get and read. As a new 
member, the Club will send you, free, any one of the recent book-dividends shown directly above. 

















WHAT A SUBSCRIPTION INVOLVES. Over 500,000 fam- 
ilies now belong to the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
They do so in order to keep themselves from missing 
the new books they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance publi- 
cation report about the judges’ choice—and also re- 
ports about all other important coming books. If you 
decide you want the book-of-the-month, you let it 
come. If not, you can specify some other book you 
want, or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

These books can be given because so many sub- 
scribers ordinarily want the book-of-the-month that 
an enormous edition can be printed. The saving on 
this quantity-production enables the Club to buy the 


right to print other fine library volumes. These are 
then manufactured and distributed free among sub- 
scribers. Last year over $5,000,000 worth of free 
books (figured at retail value) were given to the 
Club’s members—given, not sold! 

Your obligation as a member is simple. You pay 
no yearly fee. You merely agree to buy no fewer than 
four books-of-the-month in any twelve-month period. 
The subscription period is not for one year, but as 
long as you decide; you can end it at any time after 
taking four books-of-the-month. You pay for the 
books as you receive them—the regular retail price 
(frequently less) plus a small charge to cover postage 
and other mailing expenses. (Slightly higher in Canada) 





PAUL REVERE: 








VICTORY THROUGH 
THEY WERE EXPENDABLE And The World He Lived 
om Gt. Weeee DRAGON SEED AIR POWER op ensue Goneai 
aad BY PEARL S$. BUCK " “oo - PRICE TO MEMBERS 
THE SEVENTH CROSS $2.50 and $2.75 
BY ANNA SEGHERS THE SONG OF 
(double selection) BERNADETTE 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS BY PRANZ WERPEL 
$3.00 ( ) THE MOON IS DOWN 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS BY JOWN STEINSECK 
om. 






CROSS CREEK 


BY MARJORIE KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 


(double selection) 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 


$3.00 


LIST OF BOOK-DIVIDENDS 
DISTRIBUTED FREE AMONG MEMBERS: 


A TREASURY OF 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN ($5) 
Edited by Deems Taylor 
WAR AND PEACE by Leo Tolstoy ($3) 
SUBTREASURY OF 
AMERICAN HUMOR ($3) 
Edited by E. B. and K. S. White 
A TREASURY OF 
THE WORLD'S GREAT LETTERS 
Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster ($3.75) 
SELECTED WORKS OF 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET ($5) 
THIS IS MY BEST 
Edited by Whit Burnett ($3.50) 
LEAVES OF GRASS 
by Walt Whitman ($5) 
SHORT STORIES 
FROM THE NEW YORKER ($3) 

A CONRAD ARGOSY 
by Joseph Conrad ($5) 

THE READERS DIGEST READER ($3) 
REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 
by Marcel Proust ($5) 


gpa paermmtcese os insomnia LL, 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Adi 


385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive # 
free copy of any one of your recent book-dividends shown 
in bottom row, and for every two books-of-the-month ! 
purchase from the Club I am to receive, free, the current 
book-dividend then being distributed. I agree to purchase 
at least four books-of-the-month each year from the Club 





a 





"Please Print Plainly 
ae ee Ree ee Ee 
City State title 


a a al a a a a pa a cepa a 


x Begin My Subscription With................. pao tees 







NY (choose one of the selections at 
N ES ee 
Ny (choose one of the book-dividends shown in bott = re 
Books shipped to Canadian members DUTY PAID through 
Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Limited 
waa ae? 





